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C HAP. XVI. 
The princeſs continues her remarks 
upon private life. 
a TEKAYAH perceiving her bro- 
N ther's attention fixed, proceeded in 
her narrative. 


ic In families, where there is or is not po- 
verty, there is commonly diſcord : if a king- 


dom be, as Imlac tells us, a great family, a 
family likewiſe is a little kingdom, torn with 
2 faQtions 
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factions and expoſed to revolutions. An un- 
practiſed obſerver expects the love of parents 
and children to be conſtant and equal; but 
this kindneſs ſeldom continues beyond the 
years of infancy : in a ſhort time the children 
become rivals to their parents. Benefits are 
allayed by reproaches, and gratitude debaſed + 


by envy, 


Parents and children ſeldom act in con- 
| cert: each child endeavours to appropriate 
| the eſteem or fondneſs of the parents, and the 
parents, with yet leſs temptation, betray each 

other to their children ; thus ſome place their 

confidence in the father, and ſome in the mo- 
ther, and by degrees, the houſe is filled with 
artifices and feuds. | | 


„The opinions of children and parents, 
of the young and the old, are naturally oppo- 
ſite, by the contrary effects of hope and de- 
ſpondence, of expectation and experience, | 


without crime or folly on either ſide. The 
colours 
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colours of life in youth and age appear diffe- 
rent, as the face of nature in ſpring and win- 

ter. And how can children credit the aſſer- 
tions of parents, which their own eyes ſhow 
them to be falſe ? 


- © Few parents act in ſuch a manner az 
much to enforce their maxims by the credit 
of their lives. The old man truſts wholly 
to ſlow contrivance and gradual progreſſion : 
the youth expects to force his way, by genius, 
vigour, and precipitance, The old man pays 
regard to riches, and the youth reverences vir- 
tue. The old man deiſies prudence: the youth 
commits himſelf to magnanimity and chance. 
The young man, who intends no ill, believes 
that none is intended, and therefore acts with 
openneſs and candour: but his father, having 
ſuffered the injuries of fraud, is impelled to 
ſuſpect, and too often allured to practice it. 

, Agelooks with anger on the temerity of youth, 
and youth with contempt on the ſcrupuloſity 


of age. 'Thus parents and children, for 
. . the 
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the greateſt part, live on to love leſs and lefs : 
and, if thoſe whom nature has thus cloſely 
united are the torments of each other, where 
ſhall we look for tenderneſs and conſolation ?” 


« Surely, ſaid the prince, you muſt have 
been unfortunate in your choice of acquain- 
tance : Tam unwilling to believe, that the 


| moſt tender of all relations is thus impeded 


in its effects by natural neceſſity.” 


«© Domeſtic diſcord, anſwered ſhe, is not 
inevitably and fatally neceſſary ; but yet is not 
eaſily avoided, We ſeldom ſee that a whole 


. family is virtuous: the good and evil cannot 


well agree; and the evil can yet leſs agree 
with one another: even the virtuous fall 
ſometimes to variance, when their virtues 
are of different kinds, and tending to ex- 
tremes. In general, thoſe parents have moſt 
reverence who moſt deſerve it: for he that 


| lives well cannot be deſpiſed. 


Many 
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Many other evils infeſt private life. Some 
are the ſlaves of ſervants whom they have 
truſted with their affairs. Some are kept in 
continual anxiety to the caprice of rich re- 
lations, whom they cannot pleaſe, and dare 
not offend. Some huſbands are imperious, 
and ſome wives perverſe: and, as it is always 
more eaſy to do evil than good, though the 
wiſdom or virtue of one, can very rarely make 
many happy, the folly or vice of one may of- 
ten make many miſerable.” | 


«cx ſuch be the general effect of mar. 


 riage, ſaid the prince, I ſhall, for the future, 


think it dangerous to connect my intereſt 
with that of another, leſt I ſhould be unhap- 


py by my partner's fault.” 


I have met, ſaid the princeſs, with many 
who live ſingle for that reaſon; but I never 
found that their prudence ought to raiſe envy, 
They dream away their time without friend- 

"ail ſhip, 
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ſhip,. without fondneſs, and are driven to rid 
themſelves of the day, for which they have 
no uſe, by childiſh amuſements, or vicious 
delights. They act as beings under the con- 
ſtant ſenſe of ſome known inferiority, that 
fills their minds with rancour, and their 
tongues with cenſure. They are peeviſh at 
home, and malevolent abroad; and, as the 
out. laws of human nature, make it their buſi- 
neſs and their pleaſure to diſturb that ſociety 
which debars them from its privileges. To 

live without feeling or exciting ſympathy, to 

be. fortunate without adding to the felicity 

of others, or afflicted without taſting the balm 

of pity, is a ſtate more gloomy than ſolitude : 
it is not retreat but excluſion from mankind. 
Marriage has many pains, but celibacy has. 
no pleaſures.” | 


2 What then is to be done? ſaid Raſſelas; 

the more we enquire, the leſs we can reſolve. 
Surely he is molt likely to pleaſe bimſelf that 

has no other inclination to regard.” 5 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXVII. 
Diſquiſition upon greatneſs. 


HE converſation had a ſhort pauſe. 

The prince, having conſidered his ſiſ- 
ter's obſervations, told her, that ſhe had ſur- 
veyed life with prejudice, and ſuppoſed miſery 
where ſhe did not find it. Your narrative, 
ſays he, throws yet a darker gloom upon the 
proſpects of futurity : the predictions of Imlac 
were but faint ſketches of the evils painted 
by Nekayah. I have been lately convinced 
that quiet is not the daughter of. grandeur, 
or of power: that her preſence is not to 
be bought by wealth, nor enforced by 
conqueſt. It is evident, that as any man 
acts in a wider compaſs, he muſt be more 
expoſed to oppoſition from enmity, or miſ- 
carriage from chance; whoever has many 
to pleaſe or to govern, muſt uſe the mi- 


wort: of many agents, ſome of whom 
wilt 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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will be wicked, and ſome ignorant ; by ſome 


he will be miſled, and by others betrayed. 


If he gratifies one he will offend another : 
thoſe that are not favoured will think them- 
ſelves injured; and, ſince favours can be con- 


ferred but upon few, the greater number 


will be always diſcontented.” 


«© Thediſcontent, ſaid the princeſs, which 
is thus unreaſonable, I hope that I ſhall al- 


ways have ſpirit to deſpiſe, and you, power to 


repreſs.” 


% Diſcontent, anſwered Raſſelas, will not 
always be without reaſon under the moſt 


juſt or vigilant adminiſtration of publick af- 
fairs: None, however attentive, can always 
diſcover that merit which indigence or fac- 


tion may happen to obſcure; and none 
however powerful, can always reward it. 


Yet, he that ſees inferior deſert advan- 
ced above him, will naturally impute that 
preference to partiality or caprice; and, in- 


| deed, | 
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deed, it can ſcarcely be- -hoped that any man, 
however magnanimous by nature, or exalted 
by condition, will be able to perſiſt for ever 
in fixed and inexorable juſtice of diſtribu - 
tion: he will ſometimes indulge his own af- 
feQions, and ſometimes thoſe of his favou- 
rites; he will permit ſome to pleaſe him, 
who can never ſerve him; he will diſcover 
in thoſe whom he loves, qualities which in 
reality they do not poſſeſs; and to thoſe, 
from whom he receives pleaſure, he will in 
his turn endeavour to give it. Thus will 
recommendations ſometimes prevail which 
were purchaſed by money, or. by the more 
deſtructive bribery of flattery and ſervis 


lity. ” 


8 Ha that hon mend todo will do fome- 
thing wrong, and of that wrong, muſt ſuffer 
the conſequences; and, if it were poſlible 
that he ſhould always a& rightly, yet when 
ſuch numbers are to judge of his conduQ, 
the bad will cenſure and obſtru&t him by ma- 

levolence, 
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. levolence, and the * ſometimes by mi- 


ſtake. 


cc The higheſt ſtations cannot therefore 
hope to be the abodes of happineſs, which I 
would willingly believe to have fled from 
thrones and palaces. to ſeats of humble pri- 
vacy and placid obſcurity. For what can hin- 
der the ſatisfaction, or intercept the expeCta- 
tions, of him whoſe abilities are adequate to 
his employments, who ſees with his own. 
eyes the whole cireuit of his influence, who 
chooſes by his own-knowledge all whom he 
truſts, and whom none are tempted to de- 
ceive by hope or fear? Surely he has no- 
thing to do but to love and to be loved, 


. W 


OY 


— 


Whether perfect bd would be pro- 


cured by perfect goodneſs, ſaid Nekayah, 


this world will never afford an opportu- 
nity of deciding. But this, at leaſt, may 


88 maintained, that we do not always find 


viſible 


1 
— — — owe 
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viſible happineſs in proportion to viſible 
virtue. All natural and almoſt all political 
evils, are incident alike to the bad and good: 
they are confounded in the miſery of a fa- 
mine, and not much diſtinguiſhed in the fury 
of a faction; they ſink together in a tem- 
peſt, and are driven together from their coun- 
try by invaders. All that virtue can afford is 
quietneſs of conſcience, a ſteady proſpect of a 
happier ſtate ; this may enable us to endure 
calamity with patience ; but remember that 
patience muſt ſuppoſe 3 


CHAP. XXVII. 


Raſſelas and Nekayah continue their 
converſation. 


EAR princeſs, ſaid Raſſelas, you 
fall into the common errors of ex- 
aggeratory declamation, by producing, in 
a familiar difquiſition, examples of na- 
tional calamities, and ſcenes. of extenſive 
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miſery, which are found i in books rather 


than in the world, and which, as they are 
horrid, are ordained to be rare. | Let us not 
imagine evils which we do not feel, nor in- 


jure life by miſrepreſentations. I cannot 
bear that querglous eloquence which threa- 


tens every city with a ſiege, like that of Je- 
ruſalem, that makes famine attend on every 
flight of locuſts, and ſuſpends peſtilence on 
the wing of every blaſt that iſſues from the 


On neceſſary and inevitable evils, which 
overwhelm Kingdoms at once, all diſputation 
15. vain: when they happen they muſt be 
endured. But it is evident, that theſe burſts 
of univerſal diſtreſs are more dreaded than 
felt: thouſands: and ten thouſands flouriſh in 
youth, .and . wither in age, without the 
knowledge of any other than domeſtick evils, 
and ſhare the ſame pleaſures and vexations 


whether their kings are mild or cruel, whe- | 
ther the armies of their country purſue their 


enemies, 
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ene mies, or retreat before them. While 
courts are diſturbed with inteſtine compe- 
titions, and embaſſadors are negotiating in 
foreign countries, the ſmith ſtill plies his an- 
vil, and the buſbandman drives his plow for- 
ward; the neceſſaries of life are required and 
obtained, and the ſucceſſive buſineſs of the 
ſeaſons continues to make its wonted revolu- 


Let us ceaſe to conſider what perhaps, 
may never happen, and what, when it ſhall 
happen, will laugh 'at human ſpeculation. 
We will not endeavour to modify the mo- 
tions of the elements, or to fix the deſtiny of 
kingdoms. It is our buſineſs to conſider 
what beings like us may perform; each la- 
bouring for his own happineſs, by promo- 
ting within his circle, however narrow, the 
happineſs of others. 


« Marriage is evidently the dictate of na- 
ture; men and women were made to be com- 
panions 
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panions of each other, and therefore I "can- 
not be perſuaded but that marriage 1s one of 
the means of happineſs.” 


I know not, ſaid the princeſs, whether 
marriage be more than one of the innumera- 
ble modes of human miſery. When I ſee 
and reckon the various forms of connubial 
infelicity, the unexpected cauſes of laſting 
diſcord, the diverſities of temper, the oppo- 
ſitions of opinion, the rude colliſions of con- 
trary deſire where both are urged by violent 
impulſes, the obſtinate conteſts of diſagreeing 
virtues, where both are ſupported by con- 
ſciouſneſs of good intention, I am ſometimes 
diſpoſed to think with the ſeverer caſuiſts of 
moſt nations, that marriage 1s rather per- 
mitted than approved, and that none, but by 
the inſtigation of a paſſion too much indulg- 
ed, entangle themſelves with indiſſoluble 
compaQs.” 


<6 You 
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* You ſeem to forget, replied Raſſelas, 
that you have, even now, repreſented celi- 
bacy as leſs happy than marriage. Both con- 
ditions may be bad, but they cannot both be 
worſt, Thus it happens when wrong opi- 
nions are entertained, that they mutually de- 
ſtroy each other, and leave the mind open to 
truth.” , 


] did not expect, anſwered the princeſs, 
to hear that imputed to falſhood which is the 
conſequence only of frailty. To the mind, 
as to the eye, it is difficult to compare with 
exactneſe objects vaſt in their extent, and 
various in their parts. Where we ſee or con- 
ceive the whole at once, we readily note the 
diſcriminations and decide the preference: 
but of two ſyſtems, of which neither can be 
ſurveyed by any human being in its full com- 
paſs of magnitude and multiplicity of compli- 
cation, where is the wonder, that judging of 
the whole by parts, I am affected by one or 
the 
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the other as either preſſes on my memory « or 
fancy? We differ from -ourſelves juſt as we 
differ from each other, when we fee only 


part of the queſtion, as in the multifarious 
relations of politicks and morality : but when 
we perceive the whole at once, as in nume- 
rical computations, all agree in one judg- 
ment, and none ever varies his opinion,” 


6 Let us not add, faid the prince, to the 
other evils of life, the bitterneſs of contro- 
verſy, nor endeavour to vie with each other 
in ſubtilties of arguments. We are employ- 
| ed in a ſearch, which both are equally to 
enjoy the ſucceſs, or ſuffer by the miſcarri- 
age. It is therefore fit that we aſſiſt each 
other. You ſurely conclude too haſtily from, 
the infelicity of marriage againſt its inſtitu- 
tion. Will not the miſery of life prove e- 
qually that life cannot be the gift of hea- 
ven? The world muſt be peopled by mar- 
riage, or peopled without it.” | 


«© How 
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c How the world is to be peopled, re- 
turned Nekayah, is not my care, and needs 
not be yours. I ſee no danger that the pre- 
ſent generation ſhould omit to leave ſucceſſors 
behind them : we are not now enquiring ; for 
the world, but for ourſelves.” | 


CH AP. XXVIII. 
The debate on marriage continued. 


HE good of the whole, ſays Raſſe- 
las, is the ſame with the good of all 
its parts. If marriage be beſt for mankind 
it muſt be evidently beſt for individuals, or 
a permanent and neceſſary duty muſt be the 
cauſe of evil, and ſome muſt be inevitably 
ſacrificed to the convenience of others. In 
the eſtimate which you have made of the 

two ſtates, it appears that the incommo- 
dities of a ſingle life are, in a great mea- 
Vo 1. II. H ſure, 
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ſure, neceſlary and certain, but thoſe of the 
conjugal ſtate accidental and avoidable, 


“J cannot forbear to flatter myſelf that 
prudence and benevolence will make mar- 
riage happy. The general folly of mankind 
is the cauſe of general complaint, What 
can be expected but diſappointment and re- 

pentance from a choice made in the imma- 
turity of youth, in the ardour of deſire, with- 
out judgment, without foreſight, without 
enquiry after conformity of opinions, ſimila- 
rity of manners, rectitude of judgment, or 
purity of ſentiment. - 


Such is the common proceſs of marri- 
age. A youth and maiden meeting by chance, 
or brought together by artifice, exchange 
glances, reciprocate civilities, go home, and 
dream of one another. Having little to di- 
vert attention, or diverſity of thought, they 
find themſelves uneaſy when they are apart, 
and therefore conclude that they ſhall be 


happy 
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happy together. They marry, and diſco- 
ver what nothing but voluntary blindneſs 
had before concealed ; they wear out life 
in altercations, and charge nature with cru- 
elty. 


c From thoſe early marriages proceeds 
likewiſe the rivalry of parents and children: 
the ſon is eager to enjoy the world before 
the father is willing to forſake it, and there 
is hardly room at once for two generations. 
The daughter begins to bloom before the 
mother can be content to fade, and neither 
can forbear to wiſh for the abſence of the 


other. 


&« Surely all theſe evils may be avoided 
by that deliberation and delay which prudence 
preſcribes to irrevocable choice. In the va- 
riety and jollity of youthful pleaſures, life 
may be well enough ſupported without the 
help of a partner. Longer time will en. 
creaſe experience, and wider views will al- 

H 2 low 
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| low better opportunities of enquiry and fe- 
lection; one advantage at leaſt, will be cer- 
tain ; the parents will be viſibly older than 
their children.” 


„ What reaſon cannot collect, faid Neka- 
-yah, and what experiment has not yet taught, 
| can be known only from the report of others. 

| T have been told that late marriages are not 

| eminently happy. This is a queſtion too im- 

| portant to be neglected, and I have often 

| propoſed it to thoſe, whoſe accuracy of re- 
mark, and comprehenſiveneſs of knowledge, 
| made their fuffrages worthy of regard. They 
| > have generally determined, that it is danger- 
1 ous for a man and woman to ſuſpend their 
| : fate upon each other, at a time when opi- 
| nions are fixed, and habits are eſtabliſhed ; 
when friendſhips have been contracted on 
both ſides, when life has been planned into 
method, and the mind bas long enjoyed the 

contem plation of its own proſpects, 5 


66 It 
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ce It is ſcarcely poſſible that two travelling 
through the world under the conduct of 
chance, ſhould have been both directed to 
the ſame path, and it will not often happen 
that either will quit the track which cuſtom 
has made pleaſing. When the deſultory 
levity of youth has ſettled into regularity, it 
is ſoon ſucceeded by pride aſhamed to yield, 
or obſtinacy delighting to contend. And 
even though mutual eſteem produces mu- 
tual deſire to pleaſe, time itſelf, as it mo- 
difies unchangeably the external mein, de- 
termines likewiſe the direction of the paſ- 
ſions, and gives an inflexible rigidity to the 
manners. Long cuſtoms are not eaſily 
broken: he that attempts to change the 
courſe of his own life, very often labours 
in vainz and how ſhall we do that for 
others, which we are ſeldom able to do for 
ourſelves } my | | 


* But wes znterpaſed the prince, you 
| ſuppoſe the chief motive of choice forgot- 
88-4 ten 
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ten or neglected. Whenever I ſhall ſeek 
a wife, it ſhall be my firſt queſtion, whether 
ſhe be willing to be led by reaſon?” 


« Thus it is, faid Nekayah, that philoſo- 
phers are deceived. There are a thouſand 
familiar diſputes which reaſon never can 


decide; queſtions that elude inveſtigation, 


and make logick ridiculous ; caſes where 
ſomething muſt be done, and where little 
can be ſaid. Conſider the ſtate of mankind, 


and enquire how few can be ſuppoſed to 
act upon any occaſions, whether ſmall or 
great, with all the reaſons of action preſent 


to their minds. Wretched would be the 
pair above all names of wretchedneſs, who 


ſhould be doomed to adjuſt by reaſon every 
morning, all the minute detail of a domeſtick 


day. 


72 hoſe who marry at an advanced age, 
will probably eſcape the encroachments of 
their children; but, in diminution of this 

| | acvan- 
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advantage, they will be likely to leave them 
ignorant and helpleſs, to a guardian's mer- 
cy: or, if that ſhould not happen, they 
muſt at leaſt go out of the world before they 
ſee thoſe whom they love beſt either wiſe or 
great. ; 2 


« From their children, if they have 
leſs to fear, they have leſs alſo to hope, 
and they loſe, without equivalent, the Joys 
of early love, and the convenience of 
uniting with manners pliant, and minds 
ſuſceptible of new impreſſions, which 
might wear away their diſſimilitudes by 
long cohabitation, as ſoft bodies, by con- 
tinual attrition, conform their ſurfaces to 
each other. 


« I believe it will be found that thoſe 
who marry late are beſt pleaſed with their 
children, and thoſe who marry early with 
their partners.“ 


H 4 | « The 


\ 
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| The union of theſe two affections, ſaid 
| Raſſelas, would produce all that could be 
| wiſhed. Perhaps there is a time when mar- 
| riage might unite them, a time neither too 
| early for the father, nor too late for the 
huſband.” | 


| Every hour, anſwered the princeſs, con- 
firms my prejudice in favour of the poſition 
ſo often uttered by the mouth of Imlac, 
That nature ſets her gifts on the right 
hand and on the left.” Thoſe conditions, 
| which flatter hope and attract deſire, are 
| ſo conſtituted, that, as we approach one, 
| we recede from another. There are goods 
| ſo oppoſed that we cannot ſeize both, but, 
by too much prudence, may paſs between 
| them at too great a diſtance to reach either. 
| This is often the fate of long conſideration ; 
| de does nothing who endeavours to do more 
than is allowed to humanity. Flatter not 
yourſelf with contrarieties of pleaſure. Of 
3 S SU. - the 
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the bleſſings ſet before you make your 
choice, and be content. No man can taſte 
the fruits of autumn while he is delight- 
ing his ſcent with the flowers of the ſpring: 
no man can, at the ſame time, fill his cup 
from the ſource and from the mouth of the 


Nile.“ 


CH AP. XXIX. 


— 


Imlac enters, and changes the con- 
verſation. 


E RE Imlac entered, and interrupted 
H them. His look was clouded with 
thought. © Imlac, ſaid Raſſelas, I have 
been taking from the princes the diſmal hi- 
ſtory of private life, and am almoſt diſcou- 
raged from further ſearch.” 


At ſeems to me, ſaid Imlac, that while 
you are making the choice of life, you nei- 
glect to live. You wander about a ſingle 

Hs city, 
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5 city, which, however large and diverſified, 

can now afford few novelties, and forget 

that you are in a country, famous among 

the earlieſt monarchies for the power and 

wiſdom of its inhabitants; a country where 

| the ſciences firſt dawned that illuminate the 

| world, and beyond which the arts can- 

| not be traced of civil ſociety or domeſtick 
life. 


„ The old Egyptians have left behind 
them monuments of induſtry and power be- 
fore which all the European magnificence is 
confeſſed to fade away. The ruins of their 
architecture are the ſchools of modern buil- 
ders, and from the wonders which time 
has ſpared we may conjecture, though uncer- 
tainly, what it has deſtroyed.” 


n a — * n * 
— . > I cy. ew. 0 ͥ —— — — 
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My curioſity, ſaid Raſſelas, does not 
. very ſtrongly lead me to ſurvey piles of 
3 tone, or mounds of earth; my buſineſs is 


with man. I came hither not to meaſure 
* 1 
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fragments of temples, or trace choaked 
aqueducts, but to look upon the various ſcenes 
of the preſent world.” 


« The things that are now before us, ſaid 
the princeſs, neceſſarily . require attention, 
and ſufficiently deſerve .it. What have I to 
do with the heroes or the monuments of 
antient times? with times which never can 
return, and heroes, whoſe form of life was 
different from all that the preſent condition 
of mankind requires or allows.” 53k 


«© To know any thing, returned the poet, 
we muſt know its effects: to ſee men we 
muſt fee their works, that we may learn 
what reaſon has dictated, or paſſion has 
incited, and find what are the moſt power- 
ful motives of action. To judge rightly of 
the preſent we muſt oppoſe it to the paſt ; ' 
for all judgment is comparative, and of the 
future nothing can be known. 'The truth 
is, that no mind is much employed upen 
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the preſent : recollection and anticipation 
fill up almoſt all our moments. Our 
paſſions are joy and grief, love and hatred, 
hope and fear. Of joy and grief the paſt 
is the object, and the future of hope and 
fear; even love and hatred reſpect the paſt, 
for the cauſe muſt have been before the 
effect. ; : 


188 


« The preſent ſtate of things is the con- 
' Tequence of the former, and it is natural to 
inquire what were the fources of the good 
that we enjoy, or of the evil that we ſuffer, 
If we act only for ourſelves, to neglect the 
ſtudy of hiſtory, is not prudent: if we are 
entruſted with the care of others, it is not 
juſt. Ignorance, when it is voluntary, is 
criminal; and he may properly be charged 
with evil, who refuſed to learn how he might 
prevent it. 25 


There is no part of hiſtory ſo gene- 
rally uſeful as that which relates the pro- 
greſs of the human mind, the gradual im- 

provement 
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provement of reaſon, the ſucceſſive advances 
of ſcience, the viciſſitudes of learning and ig- 
norance, Which are the light and darknets of 
thinking beings, the extinction and reſuſcita- 
tion of arts, and all the revolutions of the in- 
telleQual world. If accounts of battles and 
invaſions are peculiarly the buſineſs of princes, 
the uſeful or elegant arts are not to be neglec- 
ted; thoſe who have kingdoms to govern, * 
have underſtandings to cultivate. 


* Example is always more efficacious than 
precept. A ſoldier is formed in war, and a 
painter muſt copy pictures. In this contem- 
plative life has the advantage : great aCtions 
are ſeldom ſeen, but the labours of art are al- 
ways at hand for thoſe who defire to know 
what art has been able to perform. 


When the eye or the imagination is ſtruck 
with any uncommon work the next tranſition 
of an active mind is to the means by which it 
was performed. Here begins the true uſe of 


ſuch contemplation z we enlarge our compre. 
henſion 
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henſion by new ideas, and perhaps recover 
ſome art loſt to mankind, or learn what is 
leſs perfectly known in our own country, At 
leaſt we compare our own with former times, 


and either rejoice at our improvements, or, 


what is the firſt motion towards good, diſco- 
ver our defects.” 


4 Tam willing, ſaid the prince, to ſee all 
that can deſerve my ſearch.” And I, ſaid the 
princeſs, ſhall rejoice to learn ſomething of the 
manners of antiquity.” 


The moſt pompous monument of Egyp- 
tian greatneſs, and one of the moſt bulky 
works of manual induſtry, ſaid Imlac, are the 
_ - Pyramids; fabricks raiſed before the time of 
hiſtory, and. of which the earlieſt narratives 
afford us only uncertain traditions. Of theſe 
the 3 is {till ſtanding, __ little injured 


by tune. 


« Let us viſit them to-morrow, ſaid Ne- 
kayah. I have often heard of the Pyramids, 
| and 
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and ſhall not reſt, till I have ſeen them with- 
in and without with my own eyes.” 


CHAP. XXX. 
They viſit the Pyramids. 


H E reſolution being thus taken, they ſet . 

out the next day. They laid tents up- 

on their camels, being reſolved to ſtay. among 
the pyramids till their curiofity was fully ſatis- 
fied. They travelled gently, turned afide to 
every thing remarkable, ſtopped from time to 
time, and converſed with the inhabitants, and 
obſerved the various appearances of towns 
' ruined and inhabited, of wild and cultivated 


nature. 


„When they came to the great pyramid 
they were aſtoniſhed at the extent of the 
baſe, and the height of the top. Imlac ex- 
plained to them the principles upon which 
the pyramidal form was choſen for a fabrick 
intended to co- extend its duration with 
that of the world: he ſhowed that its gra- 


dual 


— 
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dual diminution gave it ſuch ſtability, as de- 
feated all the common attacks of the ele- 
ments, and could ſcarcely be overthrown by 
earthquakes themſelves, the leaſt reſiſtible of 
natural violence, A concuſſion that ſhould 
ſhatter the pyramid, would threaten the diſ- 
folution of the continent, 


They meaſured all its dimenſions, and 
pitched their tents at its foot. Next day 
they prepared to enter its interior apart- 
ments, and having hired the common guides 


climbed up to the firft paſſage, when the fa. 


vourite of the princeſs, looking into the cavi- 


ty, ſtepped back and trembled. Pekuah, 


ſaid the princeſs, of what art thou afraid?“ 
« Of the narrow entrance, anſwered the la- 


dy, and of the dreadful gloom. I dare not 


enter a place which muſt furely be inhabited 


by unquiet ſouls. The original poſſeſſors of 


theſe dreadful vaults will ſtart up before us, 
and, per haps, ſhut us up for ever. She ſpoke, 


and threw her arms round the neck of her 
miſtreſs. VU 8 ie « Tf 
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« If all your fear be of apparitions, ſaid 
the prince, I will promiſe you fafety : there is 
no danger from the dead; he that is once bu- 
ried will be ſeen no more.” 


That the dead are ſeen no more, faid 
Imlac, I will not undertake to maintain againſt 
the concurrent and unvaried teſtimony of all 
ages and nations. There is no people, rude 
or learned, among whom apparitions of the 
dead are not related and believed. This opi- 
nion, which, perhaps, prevails as far as hu- 
man nature is diffuſed, could become uni ver- 

ſal only by its truth: thoſe, that never heard 
of one another, would not have agreed in a 
tale which nothing but experience can make 
credible. That it is doubted by ſingle cavil- 
lers can very little weaken the general evi- 
dence; and ſome who deny it with their 
tongues confefs it by their fears. 


ww * 
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© Vet do not mean to add new terrors to 


thoſe which have already ſeized upon Pekuah. 


There can be no reaſon why ſpeQres ſhould: 


haunt the pyramid more than other places, or 


why they ſhould have power or will to hurt 
innocence and purity. Our entrance is no 


violation of their privileges; we can take no- 


thing from them, how then can we offend 
them?” 


* My dear Pekuah, ſaid the princeſs, I 
will always go before you, and Imlac ſhall 
follow you. Remember that you are the 


companion of the princeſs of Abiſſinia,” 


&« If the princeſs is pleaſed that her ſer- 
vant ſhould die, returned the lady, let her 
command ſome death leſs dreadful than enclo- 
ſure in this horrid cavern. You know I dare 
not diſobey you : I muſt goif you command 
me ; but, if I once enter, I never ſhall come 
back.” hy 


cc The 
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tc The princeſs ſaw that her fear was too 
ſtrong for expoſtulation or reproof, and em- 
bracing her, told her that ſhe ſhould ſtay in 
the tent till their return. Pekuah was yet 
not ſatisfied, but entreated the princeſs not to 
purſue ſo dreadful a purpoſe as that of enter- 
ing the receſſes of the pyramid. © Though 
I cannot teach courage, ſaid Nekayah, I muſt 
not learn cowardiſe; nor leave at laſt undone 
what I came hither orly to do.“ | 


CHAP. XXXI 
They enter the Pyramid, 


E K U A H deſcended to the tents, and 

the reſt entered the pyramid : they 
paſſed through the galleries, - ſurveyed the 
vaults of marble, and examined the cheſt in 
which the body of the founder is ſuppoſed 
to have been repoſited. They then fat down 
in 
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in one of the moſt ſpacious chambers to reſt 
a while before they attempted to return. 


« We have now, ſaid Imlac gratified our 
minds with an exact view of the greateſt 
work of man, except the wall of China. 


“Of the wall it is very eaſy to aſſign the 
motives. It ſecured a wealthy and timorous 
nation from the incurſions of Barbarians, 
whoſe unſkillfulneſs in arts, made it eaſier for 

them to ſupply their wants by rapine than by 
induſtry, and who from time to time poured 
in upon the habitations of peaceful commerce, 
as vultures deſcend. upon domeſtic fowl. 
Their celerity and fierceneſs made the wall 
neceſſary, and their ignorance made it effi- 


But for the pyramids no reaſon has 
ever been given adequate to the coſt and la- 
bour of the work. The narrowneſs of the 
chambers proves that it could afford no re- 
* treat 
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treat from enemies, and treaſures might have 
been repoſited at far leſs expence, with equal 
ſecurity. It ſeems to have been erected only 
in compliance with that hunger of imaginati · 
on which preys inceſſantly upon life, and muſt 
be always appeaſed by ſome employment. 
Thoſe who have already all that they can 
enjoy, muſt enlarge their deſires. He that has 
built for uſe, till uſe is ſupplied, muſt begin 
to build for vanity, and extend his plan to the 
utmoſt power of human performance, that he 


may not be ſoon reduced to form another 
wiſh. ; 


4 conſider this mighty ſtrutture as a mo- 
nument of the inſufficiency of human enjoy- 
ments. A king, whoſe power is unlimited, 
and whoſe treaſures ſurmount all real and 
imaginary wants, is compelled to folace, by the 
erection of a pyramid, the ſatiety of domi- 
nion and taſteleſneſs of pleaſures, and to ainuſe 
the tediouſneſs of declining life, by ſeeing 
thouſands labouring without end, and one 


ſtone, 
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ſtone, for no purpoſe, lad upon another. 
Whoever thou art, that, not content with a 
moderate condition, imagineſt happineſs in 
royal magnificence, and dreameſt that com. 
mand or riches can feed the appetite of no- 
velty with ſucceſſive gratifications, ſurvey the 
pyramids, and confeſs thy folly !'? 


C HA P. XXXII 
The princeſs meets with an unex- 
pected misfortune. 


HEY . up, and 3 through 
the cavity at which they had enter- 
ed, and the princeſs prepared for her favou- 
rite a long narrative of dark labyrinths, and 
coſtly rooms, and of the different impreſſions 
which the varieties of the way had made up- 
on her. But, when they came to their train, 
they found every one ſilent and dejected: the 
men diſcovered ſhame and fear in their counte- 
nances, and the women were Weeping in the 
tents. | | What 
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What had happened they did not try to 
conjecture, but immediately enquired. © You 
had ſcarcely entered into the pyramid, ſaid 
one of the attendants, when a troop of Arabs 
ruſhed upon us: we were too few to reſiſt 
them, and too flow to eſcape. They were 
about'to ſearch the tents, ſet us on our camels, 
and drive us along before them, when the ap- 
proach of ſome Turkiſh horſemen put them 
to flight; but they ſeized the lady Pekuah 
with her two maids, and carried them away: 
the Turks are now purſuing them by our inſti- 


gation, but I fear they will not be able to over- 
take them.” 


The princeſs was overpowered with ſur- 
prize and grief. Raſſelas, in the firſt heat of 
his reſentment, ordered his ſervants to follow 
him, and prepared to purſue the robbers with 
his ſabre in his hand. Sir, ſaid Imlac, what 


can you hope from violence or valour ? the 
Arabs are mounted on horſes trained to bat- 
PE MM | de 
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tle and retreat; we have only beaſts of bur- 

then. By leaving our preſent ſtation we may 
- loſe the princeſs, but cannot hope to regain 

— | 


x Ts a ſhort time the Turks returned, ha- 
ving not been able to reach the enemy. The 
princeſs burſt out into new lamentations, and 
Raſſelas could ſcarcely forbear to reproach 
them with cowardice; but Imlac was of opi- 
nion, that the eſcape of the Arabs was no 
addition to their misfortune, for, perhaps, 
they would have killed their captives. rather 

> than have reſigned them. | 
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They return to Cairo without Pukuah. 


HF RE as nothing to be hoped 


from longer ſtay. They returned 
to Cairo repenting of their curioſity, cenſuring 
| the negligence of the government, lament- 


ing their own raſhneſs which had neglected 


— 
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to procure a guard, imagining many expedi- 
ents, by which the loſs of Pekuah might have 
been prevented, and reſolving to do fomething 
ſor her recovery, though none could find any 
thing proper to be done. 


Nekayah retired to her chamber, where 
her women attempted to comfort her, by 
telling her that all had their troubles,. and 
that lady Pekuah had enjoyed much happi- 
neſs in the world for a long time, and might 
reaſonably expect a change of fortune. They 
hoped that ſome good would befal her where- 
ſoever ſhe was, and that their miſtreſs would 
find another friend who might * her 
place. 


The princeſs made them no anſwer, and 
they continued the form of condolence, not 
much grieved in their hearts that the favou- 
rite was loſt. | 


Vo. ET Next 
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Next day the prince preſented to the Baſſa 


2 memorial of the wrong which he had ſuf- 


4 fered, and a petition for redreſs. The Baſla 


threatened to puniſh the robbers, but did not 
attempt to catch them, nor, indeed, could 
any account or deſcription be given by which - 
he might direct the purſuit. 


It ſoon appeared that nothing would be 


done by authority, Governors, being accuſ- 


tomed to hear of more crimes than they can 
puniſh, and more wrongs than they can re- 


dtreſs, ſet themſelves at eaſe by indiſcriminate 


negligence, and preſently forget the requeſt 
when they loſe ſight of the petitioner. 


Imlac then endeavoured to gain ſome in- 
telligence by private agents. He found many 
who pretended to an exact knowledge of all 
the haunts of the Arabs, and to regular cor- 
reſpondence with their chiefs, and who rea- 
dily undertook the recovery of Pekuah. Of 

: | theſe, 
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theſe, ſome were furniſhed with money for 
their journey, and came back no more; ſome 
were liberally paid for accounts which a few 
days diſcovered to be. falſe. But the prin- 
ceſs would not ſuffer any means, however 
improbable, to be left untried. While ſhe 
was doing ſomething ſhe kept her hope 
alive. As one expedient failed, another was 
ſuggeſted; when one meſſenger returned un- 


ſucceſsful, another was s diſpatched to a diffe- 
rent quarter. 


* 


Two months had now paſſed, and of 
Pekuah nothing had been heard; the hopes 
which they had endeavoured to raiſe in each 
other grew more languid, and the princeſs, 
when the ſaw nothing more to be tried, funk 
down inconſolable in hopeleſs dejection. A 
thouſand times ſhe reproached herſelf with 
the eaſy compliance by which ſhe permitted 
her favourite to ſtay behind her. Had 
not my fondneſs, ſaid ſhe, leſſened my au- 
thority, Pekuah had not dared to talk of her 


I 2 terrors. - 


— 
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terrors. She ought to have feared me more 
than ſpectres. A ſevere look would have 
overpowered her; a peremptory command 
would have compelled obedience. Why did 
fooliſh indulgence prevail upon me? Why 
did I not ſpeak and refuſe to hear ?” 


« Great princeſs, ſaid Imlac, do not re- 
. proach yourſelf for your virtue, or conſider 
that as blameable by which evil has acciden- 
tally been cauſed. Your tenderneſs for the 
timidity of Pekuah was generous and kind. 
When we act according to our duty, we com- 
mit the event to him by whoſe laws our aQi- 
ons are governed, and who will-ſuffer none 
to be finally puniſhed for obedience. When, 
in proſpect of ſome good, whether natural 
or moral, we break the rules preſcribed us, 
we withdraw from the direCtion of ſuperior 
wiſdom, and take all conſequences upon 
ourſelves. Man cannot ſo far know the 
connexion of cauſes and events, as. that he 
may venture to do wrong 1n order to do 

right, 
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right. When we purſue our end by lawful 
means, we may always | conſole our miſcarri- 
age by the hope of future recompence. 
When we conſult only our own policy, and 
attempt to find a nearer way to good, by 
overleaping the ſettled boundaries of right 
and wrong, we cannot be happy even by ſuc- 
ceſs, becauſe we cannot eſcape the conſciouſ- 
neſs of our fault; but, if we miſcarry, the 
diſappointment is irremediably embittered. 
How comfortleſs is the ſorrow of him, who 
feels at once the pangs of guilt, and the vex- 
ation of calamity which guilt has , 


upon him? 4 


c“ Conſider, princeſs, what would have 
been your condition, if the lady Pekuah had 
intreated to accompany you, and, being com- 
pelled to ſtay in the tents, had been carried 
away; or how would you have borne the 
thought, if you had forced her into the py- 
ramid, and ſhe had died before you in ago- 
nies of terror? 
* & Had 
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Had either happened, ſaid Nekayah, 
1 could not have endured life till now: I 
ſhould have been tortured to madneſs by the 
remembrance of ſuch cruelty, or muſt have 
_ Pined away in abhorrence of myſelf.” 


This at leaſt, ſaid Imlac, is the pre- 
ſent reward of virtuous conduct, that no 
unlucky conſequence can oblige us to re- 
pent it,” 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


The princeſs continues to Jament 
Pekuah. 


EKAYAH, being thus reconciled 

to herſelf, found that no evil is in- 
ſupportable but that which is accompanied 
with conſciouſnefs of wrong. She was, 
from that time, delivered from the violence 
of A ſorrow, and funk into ſilent 
penſive- 
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penſiveneſs and gloomy tranquillity. She ſat 
from morning to evening recollecting all that 
had been done or ſaid by her Pekuah, trea- 
ſured up with care every trifle on which 
Pekuah had ſet an accidental value, and which 
might recal to mind any little incident or 
careleſs converſation. The ſentiments of 
her, whom ſhe now expected to ſee no more, 
were treaſured up in her memory as rules 
of life, and ſhe deliberated to no other end 
than to conjecture on any occaſion, what 
would have been the opinion and counſel of 


Pekuah. 


The women, by whom ſhe was attend- 
ed, knew nothing of her real condition, and 
therefore ſhe could not talk to them but with 


caution and reſerve. She began to remit 
her curioſity, having no great care to collect 
nctions which ſhe had no convenience of ut- 
tering. Raſſelas endeavoured firſt to com- 
fort and afterwards to divert her ; he hired 
muſicians, to whom ſhe ſeemed to liſten, 

I 4 but 
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but did not hear them, and procured maſters 
to inſtruct her in various arts, whoſe lec- 
tures, when they viſited her again, were 
again to be repeated. She had loſt her taſte of 
pleaſure and her ambition of excellence. 
And her mind, though forced into ſhort ex- 
curſions, always recurred to the image of her 
friend. 


Imlac was every morning earneſtly enjoin- 
ed to renew his enquiries, and was aſked 
every night whether he had yet heard of 
Pekuah, till not being able to return the 
pPrinceſs the anſwer that ſhe deſired, he was 
leſs and leſs willing to come into her pre- 
ſence. She obſerved his backwardneſs, and 
commanded him to attend her. You are 
not, faid ſhe, to confound impatience with 
reſentment, or to ſuppoſe that I charge you 
with negligence, becauſe I repine at your un- 
ſucceſsfulneſs. I do not much wonder at 
your abſence; I know that the unhappy are 
never pleaſing, and that all naturally avoid 
the 
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the contagion of miſery. To hear com- 
plaints is weariſome alike to the wretched 
and the happy; for who would cloud by ad- 
ventitious grief the ſhort gleams of gaiety 
which liſe allows us? or who, that is ſtrug- 
gling under his own evils, will add to them 
the miſeries of another? 


“ The time is at hand, when none ſhall 
be diſturbed any longer by the ſighs of Ne- 
kayah : my ſearch after happineſs is now at an 
end. I am reſolved to retire from the world 
with all its flatteries and deceits, and will 
hide myſelf in ſolitude, without any other 
care than to compoſe my thoughts, and re- 
gulate my hours by a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
innocent occupations, till, with a mind puri- 
fied from all earthly deſires, I ſhall enter 
into that ſtate, to which all are haſtening, 
and in which I hope again to enjoy the friend- 
ſhip of Pekuah.“ 


1 5 « Do 


— 
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« Do not entangle your mind, ſaid Imlac, 
by irrevocable determinations, nor. increaſe 


the burden of life by a voluntary accumula- 
tion of miſery : the wearineſs of retirement 


will continue or increaſe when the loſs. of 


Pekuah is forgotten. That you have been 
deprived of one pleaſure is no very good rea- 
ſon for rejection of the reſt.” 


« Since. Pekuah was taken from me, ſaid 
the princeſs, I have no pleaſure to reject or 
to retain. She that has no one to love or 
truſt has little to hope. She wants the radi- 
cal principle of happineſs. We may, per- 
haps, allow that what ſatisfaction this world 


can afford, muſt ariſe from the conjunction of 


wealth, knowledge and goodneſs: wealth is 
nothing but as it is beſtowed, and knowledge 
nothing but as it is communicated. Good- 


neſs affords the only comfort which can be 
enjoyed without a partner, and goodneſs may 
be pradliſed in retirement.“ | 


OC How 
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« How far ſolitude may admit goodneſs, 
or advance it, I ſhall not, replied Imlac, 
diſpute at preſent. Remember the confeſ- 
fion of the pious hermit. You will wiſh 
to return into the world, when the image of 
your companion has left your thoughts.” 
« That time, faid Nekayah, will never 
come. The generous frankneſs, the mo- 
deſt obſequiouſneſs, and the faithful ſecrecy 
of my dear Pekuah, will always be more 
, miſſed, as I ſhall live longer to ſee vice and 


folly.” 


The ſtate of a mind oppreſſed with a 
ſudden calamity, ſaid Imlac, is like that of 
the fabulous inhabitants of the new created 
earth, who, when the firſt night came upon 
them, ſuppoſed that day never would return. 
When the clouds of ſorrow gather over us, 
we ſee nothing beyond them, nor can ima» 
gine how they will be diſpelled : yet a new 


day ſucceeded to the night, and ſorrow is ne- 
ver 
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ver long without a dawn of eaſe. But they 
who reſtrain themſelves from receiving com- 
fort, do as the ſavages would have done, had 
they put out their eyes when it was dark. 
Our minds, like our bodies, are in continual 
flux; ſomething is hourly loſt, and ſome- 
thing acquired. To loſe much at once is in- 
convenient to either, but while the vital 
powers remain uninjured, nature will find 
the means of reparation. Diſtance has the 
fame effect on the mind as on the eye, and 
while we glide along the ſtream of time, 
whatever we leave behind us is always leſſen- 
ing, and that which we approach increaſing 
in magnitude. Do not ſuffer life to ſtagnate; 
it will grow muddy for want of motion: com- 
mit yourſelf again to the current of the 
world; Pekuah will vaniſh by degrees; you 
will meet in your way ſome other favourite, 
or learn to diffuſe yourſelf in general conver- 
ſation.” 


F N « At 
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& At leaſt, ſaid the prince, do not deſpair 
before all remedies have been tried: the en- 
quiry after the unfortunate lady is ſtill conti- 
nued, and ſhall be carried on with yet greater 
diligence, on condition that you will promiſe 
to wait a year for the event, without any un- 
alterable reſolution.” 


Nekayah thought this a reaſonable de- 
mand, and made the promiſe to her brother, 
who had been adviſed by Imlac to require it. 
Imlac had, indeed, no great hope, of re- 
gaming Pekuah, but he ſuppoſed, that if he 
could ſecure the interval of a year, the prin- 
ceſs would be then in no danger of a cloiſter. 
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CH A P. XXXV. 


Pekuah is ſtill remembered by the 
princels. 


XTEEK AVA F, ſeeing that notkiny 
was omitted for the recovery of her 
favourite, and having, by her promiſe, ſet 
her intention of retirement at a diſtance, be- 
gan imperceptibly to return to common cares 
and'common pleaſures. She rejoiced without 


her own conſent at the ſuſpenſion of her ſor- 


rows, and ſometimes caught herſelf with in- 
dignation in the act of turning away her mind 
from the remembrance of her, whom yet ſhe 
reſolved never to forget. 


She then appointed a certain hour of the 
day for meditation on the merits and fondneſs. 
of Pekuah, and for ſome weeks retired con- 
ſtantly at the time fixed, and returned with 
her eyes ſwollen and her countenenance 

i clouded 
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clouded. By degrees ſhe grew leſs ſcrupu- 
lous, and ſuffered any important and preſſing 
avocation to delay the tribute of daily tears. 
She then yielded to leſs occafions ; ſometimes 
forgot what ſhe was indeed afraid to remem- 
ber, and, at laſt, wholly releaſed herſelf from 
the duty of periodical affliction. | 


Her real love of Pekuah was yet not di- 
miniſhed. A thouſand occurrences brought 
her back to memory, and a thouſand wants, 
which nothing but the confidence of friend- 
ſhip can ſupply, made her frequently re- 
gretted. She, therefore, ſolicited Imlac ne- 
ver to deſiſt from enquiry, and to. leave no 
art of intelligence untried, that at leaſt, ſhe 
might have the comfort of knowing, that ſhe 
did not ſuffer by negligence or ſluggiſhneſs. 
« Yet what, ſaid ſhe, is to be expected from 
our purſuit of happineſs, when we find the 
ſtate of life to be ſuch, that happineſs itſelf 
is the cauſe of miſery ? Why ſhould we en- 


deavour to attain that, of which the poſſeſſion 
| cannot 
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cannot be ſecured ? I ſhall henceforward fear 
to yield my heart to excellence, however 
bright, or to fondneſs, however tender, left 
I ſhould loſe again what I have loſt in Pe- 


kuah. 


» 
3 
£2 
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The princeſs hears news of Pekuah. 


N ſeven months, one of the meſſengers, 
I who had been ſent away upon the day 
when the promiſe was drawn from the prin. 
ceſs, returned, after many unſucceſsful ram- 
bles, from the borders of Nubia, with an 
account that Pekuah was in the hands of an 
Arab chief, who polleſſed a caſtle or fortreſs 
on the extremity of Fgypt. The Arab, 
whoſe revenue was plunder, was willing to 
reſtore her, with her. own attendants, for two 


hundred ounces of gold. 


The 


Fd 
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The price was no ſubjeQ of debate. The 
princeſs was in extaſies when ſhe heard that 
her favourite was alive, and might ſo cheaply 
be ranſomed. She could not think of delay- 
ing for a moment Pekuah's happineſs or her 
own, but entreated her brother to ſend back 
the meſſenger with the ſum required. Im- 
hc, being conſulted, was not very confident 
of the veracity of the relator, and was ſtill 
more doubtful of the Arab's faith, who might 
if he were too liberally truſted, detain at 
once the money and the captives. He thought 
it dangerous to put themſelves in the power 
of the Arab, by going into his diſtri, and 
could not expect that the Arab would ſo much 
expoſe himſelf as to come into the lower 
country, where he 'might be ſeized by the 
forces of the Baſſa. 


It is difficult to negotiate where neither will 
truſt, But Imlac, after ſome deliberation, 
directed the meſſenger to propoſe, that Pe- 

kuan 
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kuah ſhould be conducted by ten horſemen to 
the monaſtry of St. Antony, whick: is ſituated 
in the deſerts of Upper-Egypt, where ſhe 
ſhould be met by the fame number, and her 
ranſom ſhould be paid. 


That no time might be loſt, as they ex- 
pected that the propoſal would not be re- 
fuſed, they immediately began their journey 
to the monaſtery; and, when they arrived, 
Imlac went forward with the former meſſen- 
ger to the Arab's fortreſs. Raſſelas was de- 
ſirous to go with them, but neither his ſiſter 
nor Imlac would conſent. The Arab, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of his nation, ob- 
| ſerved the laws of hoſpitality with great ex- 
actneſs to thoſe who put themſelves into his 
power, and, in a few days, brought Pekuah 
with her maids, by eaſy journeys, to their 
place appointed, where he received the ſti- 
pulated price, and, with great reſpect, re- 
ſtored her to liberty and her friends, and 
undertook to conduct them back towards 

Cairo 
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Cairo, beyond all danger of robbery or vio- 
lence. | 


The princeſs and her favourite embraced 
each other with tranſport too violent to be 
expreſſed, and .went out together to pour 
the tears of tenderneſs in ſecret, and 
exchange profeſſions of kindneſs and grati- 
tude, After a few hours they returned inta 
the refectory of the convent, where, in the 
preſence of the prior and his brethren, the 
prince required of Pekuah the hiſtory of her 
adventures. 


C HAP. XXXVII. 
The adventures of the lady Pekuah. 


« A T what time, and in what manner, 

I was forced away, faid Pekuah, 
your ſervants have told you. The ſudden- 
neſs of the event ſtruck me with ſurpriſe, 


and I was at firſt rather ſtupified than agi- 
| ; tated 


Q '- Bt 
* 
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tated with any paſſion of either fear or ſor- 


row, My confuſion was encreaſed by the 


ſpeed and tumult of our flight while we were 


followed by the Turks, who, as it ſeemed, 


ſoon deſpaired to overtake ns, or were afraid 
of thoſe whom they made a ſhew of me- 
nacing. \ | | 


When the Arabs ſaw themſclves out of 
danger they ſlackened their courſe, and, as 
I was leſs haraſſed by external violence, I 
began to feel more uneaſineſs in my mind. 
After ſome time we ſtopped near a ſpring 
ſhaded with trees in a pleaſant meadow, 
where we were ſet upon the ground, and of- 
fered ſuch refreſhments as our maſters were 
partaking. I was ſuffered to fit with my 
maids apart from the reſt, and none attempted 
to comfort or inſult us. Here I firſt began 
to feel the full weight of my miſery. The 
girls ſat weeping in ſilence, and from time 
to time looked up to me for ſuccour. I 
knew not to what condition we were doomed, 
nor 
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nor could conjeQure where would be the 

place of our captivity, or whente to draw 

any hope of deliverance. I wasin the hands 

of robbers and ſavages, and had no reaſon to 

ſuppoſe that their pity was more than their 

juſtice, or that they would forbear the gra- 

tification of any ardour of defire, or caprice 

of cruelty. I, however, kiſſed my maids, 
and endeavoured to pacify them by remark- 
ing, that we were yet treated with decency, 
and that, fince we were now carried beyond 
purſuit, there was no danger of violence to 
our lives. 


« When we were to be ſet again on horſe- 
back, my maids elung round me, and re- 
fuſed to be parted, but I commanded them 
not to irritate thoſe who had us in their. 
power. We travelled the remaining part of 
the day through an unfrequented and pathleſs 
country, and came by moonlight to the ſide 
of a hill, where the reſt of the troop was 
ſtationed. Their tents were pitched, and- 

| their 
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their fires kindled, and our chief was wel- 
comed as a man much beloved by his de- 
pendants. 


ce We were received into a large tent, 
where we found women who had attended 
their huſbands in the expedition. They ſet 
before us the ſupper which they had provid- 
ed, and I eat it rather to encourage my maids, 
than to comply with any appetite of my 
own. When the meat was taken away they 
ſpread the carpets for repoſe. I was weary, 
and hoped to find in ſleep that remiſſion of 
diſtreſs which nature ſeldom denies. Order- 
ing myſelf therefore to be undreſſed, I ob- 
ſerved that the women looked very earneſtly 
upon me, not expecting, I fuppoſed, to ſee 
me ſo ſubmiſſively attended. When my up- 
per veſt was taken off, they were apparently 
ſtiruck with the ſplendor of my cloaths, and 
one of them timorouſly laid her hand upon 
the embroidery. She then went out, and, 
in a ſhort time, came back with another 
SH; woman, 
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woman, who ſeemed to be of higher rank, 
and greater authority. She did, at her en- 
trance, the uſual act of reverence, and, 
taking me by the hand, placed me in a 
fmaller tent, ſpread with finer carpets, - 
where I ſpent the night quietly with my 
maids. 


© In the morning, as I was ſitting on the 
graſs, the chief of the troop came towards 
me: I roſe up to receive him, and he þowed 
with great reſpect. © TIlluſtrious lady, ſaid 
he, my fortune is better than I had preſumed 
to hope; I am told by my women, that I 
have a princeſs in my camp.” Sir, anſwered 
I, your women have deceived themſelves 
and you; I am not a princeſs, but an unhap- 
py ſtranger who intended ſoon to have left 
this country, in which I am now to be impri- 
ſoned for ever. Whoever, or whenceſo- 
ever, you are, returned the Arab, your 
dreſs, and that of your ſervants, ſhew your rank 
be high, and your wealth to be great. 
Why 
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Why ſhould you, who can fo eaſily procure 
your ranſome, think yourſelf in danger of per- 
petual captivity? The purpoſe of my incur- 
fions is to encreaſe my riches, or more pro- 
perly to gather tribute. The ſons of Ifhmael 
are the natural and hereditary lords of this 
part of the continent, which is uſurped by 
hte invaders, and low-born tyrants, from 
whom we are compelled to take by the ſword 
what is denied to juſtice. The violence of 
war admits no diſtinction; the lance that is 
lifted at guilt and power, will ſometimes fall 
on innocence and gentleneſs.” | 


& How little, faid I, did I expect that ye- 
ſterday it ſhould have fallen upon me.” 


« Misfortunes, anſwered the Arab, ſhould 
always be expected. If the eye of hoſtility 
could have learned to ſpare, excellence like 
| Yours had been exempt from injury. But 

the angels of affliction ſpread their toils alike 
for the virtuous and the wicked, for the 

2 25 mighty 
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mighty and the mean. Do not be diſconſo- 
late; I am not one of the lawleſs and cruet 
rovers of the deſart; I know the rules of civil 
life; I will fix your ranſom, give a paſport 
to your meſſenger, and perform my ſtipulati- 
on with nice punQuality.” 


ec You will eaſily believe that I was pleaſed 
with his courteſy; and finding that his pre- 
dominant paſſion was deſire of money, I be- 
gan now to think my danger leſs, for T knew 
that no ſum would be thought too great for 
the releaſe of Pekuah. I told him that he 
ſhould have no reaſon to charge me with in- 
gratitude, if I was uſed with kindneſs, and 
that any ranſome, which could be expected 
for a maid of common rank, would be paid, 
but that he muſt not perſiſt to rate me as a 
princeſs. . He ſaid, he would conſider what 
he ſhould demand, and then, ſmiling, bow- 
ed and retired. 


Yor; IL K ce Soon 
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ce goon after the women came about me, 
each contending to be more officious than the 
other, and my maids themſelves were ſerved 
with reverence. We travelled onward by 
ſhort journeys. On the fourth day the chief 
told me, that my ranſom muſt be two hun- 
dred ounces of gold, which I not only promi- 
ſed him, but told him, that I would add fifty 
more, if 1 and my maids were honourably 
treated. 


6 never knew the power of gold be- 
fore. From that time I was the leader of 
the troop. The march of every day was 
longer or ſhorter as I commanded, and the 
'ents were pitched where I choſe to reſt. We 
20w had camels and other conveniencies for 

ravel, my own women were always at my 
de, and I amtſed myſelf with obſerving the 
1anners of the vagrant nations, and with 
ewing remains of ancient edifices with which 

| 1 75 theſe 
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theſe deſerted countries appear to have been, 
in ſome diſtant age, laviſhly embelliſhed, 


c The chief of the band was a man far 
from illiterate : he was able to travel by the 
ſtars or the compaſs, and had marked in his 
erratick expeditions ſuch places as are moſt 
worthy the notice of a paſſenger. He ob- 
ſerved to me, that buildings are always beſt 
preſerved in places little frequented, and 
difficult of acceſs: for, when once a country 
_ declines from its primitive ſplendor, the more 
inhabitants are left, the quicker ruin will be 
made. Walls ſupply ſtones more eaſily than 
quarries, and palaces and temples will be de- 
moliſhed to make ſtables of granate, and cot- 
tages of porphyry. | 


CHA P. XXXVIIL | 
The adventures of Pekuah continued. 


« E -wandered about in this manner 
| for ſome weeks, whether, as our 
K 2 chief 
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chief pretended, for my gratification, or, as 
I rather ſuſpected, for ſome convenience of 
his own. I endeavoured to appear con- 
tented where ſullenneſs and reſentment would 
have been of no uſe, and that endeavour 
conduced much to the calmneſs of my 
mind; but my heart was always with Ne- 
kayah, and the troubles of the night much 
overballanced the amuſements of the day. 
My women,. who threw all their cares upon 
their miſtreſs, ſet their minds at eaſe from. 
the time when they ſaw me treated with re- 
ſpect, and gave themſelves up to the inci- 
dental alleviations of our fatigue without ſoli- 
citude or forrow. I was -pleafed with their 
pleaſure, and animated with their confi- 

| dence, My condition had. foft much of its 
terror, ſince I found that the Arab ranged 
the country merely to get riches. Avarice is 
an uniform and traQable vice: other intel- 
lectual diſtempers®are different in different 
conſtitutions of mind; that which ſooths the 
pride of one will offend the pride of another; 
25 8. bet 
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but to the favour of the covetous there is a 
ready way, bring money and nothing is de- 
nied. 


& At laſt we came to the dwelling of our 
chief, a ſtrong and ſpacious houſe built with 
ſtone in an iſland of the Nile, which lies, as 
I was told, under the tropick. # Lady, ſaid 
the Arab, you ſhall reſt a few weeks after 
your journey in this place, where you are to 
conſider yourſelf as ſovereign. My occupa- 
tion is war: I have therefore choſen 
this obſcure reſidence, from which I can iſ- 
ſue unexpected, and to which I can retire un- 
perſued. You may now repoſe in ſecurity : 
here are few pleaſures, but here 1s no dan- 
ger,” He then led me into the inner apart- 
ments, and ſeating me in the place of ho- 
nour, bowed to the ground. His women, 
who conſidered me as a rival, looked on me 
with malignity; but being ſoon informed that 
I was a great lady detained only for my ran- 
ſome, they began to vie with each other in 
obſequiouſneſs and reverence. 


K 3 “Being 
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« Being again comforted with new aſſur- 
ances of ſpeedy liberty, I was for ſome days 
diverted from impatience by the novelty of 
| the place. The turrets overlooked the coun- 
try to a great diſtance, and afforded a view 
of many windings of the ſtream. In the 
day I wandered from one place to another, as 
the courſe of the ſun varied the ſplendor of 
the proſpect, and ſaw many things which 1 
had never ſeen before. The erocodiles and 
Tiver-horſes were common in this unpeopled 
region, and I often looked upon them with 
terror, though I knew that they could not 
hurt me. For ſome time I expected to ſee 
mermaids and tritons, which, as Imlac has 
told me, the European travellers have ſta- 
tioned in the Nile, but no ſuch beings ever 
appeared, and the Arab, when I enquired 
after them, laughed at my credulity. 


S « At night the Arab always attended me 


to a tower ſet apart for celeſtial obſervations, 
| where 
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where he endeavoured to teach me the names 
and courſes of the ſtars. I had no great in- 
. clination to this ſtudy, but an appearance of 
attention was neceſſary to pleaſe my inſtruc- 
tor, who valued himſelf for his ſkill, and, 
in a little while I found ſome employment 
requiſite to beguile the tediouſneſs of time, 
which was to be paſſed always amidit the 
ſame objects. l was weary of looking in the 
morning on things from which I had turned 
away weary in the evening: I therefore was 
at laſt willing to obſerve the ſtars rather than 
do nothing, but could not always compoſe 
my thoughts, and was very often thinking on 
Nekayah when others imagined me contem- 
plating the ſky. Soon after the Arab went upon 
another expedition, and then my only pleaſure 
was to talk with my maids about the accident 
by which we were carried away, and the hap- 
pineſs that we ſhould all enjoy at the end of 
our captivity.” | 


K li « There 


* 
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* There were women in your Arab's for- 
treſs, faid the princeſs, why did you not 
make them your companions, enjoy their 

converſation, and partake their diverſions ? 

In a place where they found buſineſs or amuſe- 
ment, why ſhould you alone ſit corroded with 
idle melancholy? or why could not you bear 
for a few months, that condition to which 
ry were condemned for life? 


© The diverſions of the women, an- 
ſwered Pekuah, were only childiſh play, by 
which the mind accuſtomed to ſtronger ope- 
rations could not be kept buſy. I could do 
all which they delighted in doing by powers 
merely ſenſitive, while my intellectual facul- 
ties were flown to Cairo. They ran from 
room to room as a bird hops from wire to 
wire in his cage. They danced for the ſake 
of motion, as lambs friſk in a meadow, One 
ſometimes pretended to be hurt that the 
reſt might be alarmed, or hid herſelf that 
another 
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another might ſeek her, Part of their time 
paſſed in watching the progreſs of light bodies 
that floated on the river, and part in marking 
the various forms into which, clouds broke in 
the ſky. . 1 1 | 


„ Their buſineſs was only needle-work, 
in which I and .my maids ſometimes helped 
them; but you know that the mind will 
eaſily ſtraggle from the fingers, nor will 
you ſuſpect that gaptivity and abſence from 
Nekayah could be much folaced by ſilken 
flowers; 


Nor was much ſatisfaction to be hop- 
ed from their converſation: for of what 
could they be expected to talk? They had 
ſeen nothing; for they had lived from early 
youth in that narrow ſpot : of what they had 
not ſeen they could have no knowledge, far 
they could not read. They had no ideas 
but of the few things that were within their 
view, and had hardly names ſor any thing 
K 5 hut 
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but their cloaths and their food. As I bore 
a ſuperior character, I was often called to 
terminate their quarrels, which I decided as 
equitably as I could. If it could have amuſ- 
ed me to hear the complaints of each againſt 
the reſt, I might have been often detained 
by long ſtories, but the motives of their ani- 
moſity were ſo ſmall, that I could not liſten 
Jong without intercepting the tale.” 


How, ſaid Raſſelas, can the Arab, 
whom you repreſented as a man of more 
than common accompliſhments, take any 
pleaſure in his ſeraglio, when it is filled only 
with women like theſe, Are they exquiſitely 
beautiful? 


They do not, ſaid Pekuah, want that 
unaffecting and ignoble beauty which may 
ſubſiſt without ſpritelineſs or ſublimity, with- 
out energy of thought or dignity of virtue. 
But to a man like the Arab ſuch beauty was 


only a flower caſually plucked. and careleſly 
| thrown 
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thrown away. Whatever pleaſures he might 
find among them, they were not thoſe of 
friendſhip or ſociety, When they were play- 
ing about him he looked on them with in- 
attentive ſuperiority : when they vied for his 
regard he ſometimes turned away diſguſted. 
As they had no knowledge, their talk could 
take nothing from the tediouſneſs of life : as 
they had no choice, their fondneſs, or ap- 
pearance of fondneſs, excited in him neither 
pride nor gratitude; he was not exalted in 
his own eſteem by the ſmiles of a woman 
who ſaw no other man, nor was much ob- 
liged by that regard, of which he could ne- 
ver know the ſincerity, and which he might 
often perceive to be exerted not ſo much to 
delight- him as to pain a rival. That which 
he gave, and they received, as love, was 
only a careleſs diſtribution of ſuperfluous 
time, ſuch love as man can beſtow upon that 
which he defpiſes, ſuch as has neither hope 
nor fear, neither joy nor forrow.” " 


66 You 


— A — ·7ð²ùt⸗ 
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af You have reaſon, lady, to think your- 


ſelf happy, faid 1 mlac, that you have been 
thus eaſily diſmiſſed. How could. a mind, 


| hungry for knowledge, be willing, in an in- 


telleQual famine, to loſe ſuch a banquet as 
Pekuah's converſation ?”? 


« Tam inclined to believe, anſwered Pe- 


kuah, that he was for ſome time in ſuſpenſe; 
for, notwithſtanding his promiſe, whenever 


I propoſed to diſpatch a meſſenger to Cairo, 


he found ſome excuſe for delay. While I 


was detained in his houſe, he made many in- 


curſions into the neighbouring countries, and, 
perhaps, he would have refuſed to diſcharge 
me, had his plunder been equal to his wiſhes, 
He returned always courteous, related his 


adventures, delighted to hear my obſervati- 
ons, and endeavoured to advance my ac- 
quaintance with the ſtars. When I impor- 


tuned him to ſend away my letters, he 


ſoothed me with profeſſions of honour and ſin- 


cerity ; 
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cerity; and, when I could be no longer de- 
cently denied, put his troop again in motion, 
and left me to govern in his abſence. 1 was 
much afflicted by this ſtudied procraſtination, 
and was ſometimes afraid that I ſhould be for- 
gotten ; that you would leave Cairo, and 1 
muſt end my days in an iſland of the Nile. 


J grew at laſt hopeleſs and dejected, 
and cared ſo little to entertain him, that he 
-for a while more frequently talked with my 
maids, That he ſhould fall in love with 
them, or with me, might have been equally 
fatal, and I was not much pleaſed with the 
growing friendſhip. My anxiety was not long; 
for, as I recovered ſome degree of chearful- 
neſs, he returned to me, and I could not 
forbear to deſpiſe my former uneaſinefs. 


5 He ſtill delayed to fend for my ranſom, 
and would, perhaps, never have determined, 
had not your agent found his way 'to him. 

The gold, which he would not fetch, he 
Es could 
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could not reject when it was offered. He 
haſtened to prepare for our journey hither, 
like a man delivered from the pain of an in- 
teſtine conflict. I took leave of my compani- 
-ons in the houſe, who diſmiſſed me with cold 


indifference.” 


Nekayah, having heard her favourites re- 
lation, roſe and embraced: her, and Raſſelas 
gave her an hundred ounces of gold, which 
ſhe preſented: to the Arab for the mY that 
were promiſed. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
Fhe hiſtory of a man of learning. 


HEY returned to- Cairo, and were 

ſo well pleaſed at finding themſelves 
together, that none of them. went much 
abroad. The prince began to love learning, 
and one day declared to Imlac, that 
he intended to devote himſelf to ſcience, 
and 
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nnn, 
ſolitude. 


4 Before you make your final choice, an- 
ſwered Imlac, you ought to examine its ha- 
zards, and converſe with ſome of thoſe wo 
are grown old in the company of themſelves. 
I have juſt left the obſervatory of one of the 
moſt learned aſtronomers in the world, who 
has ſpent forty years in unwearied attention 
to the motions and appearances of the ce- 
leſtial. bodies, and has drawn out his ſoul. in 
endleſs calculations. He.admits a few friends 
once a month to hear his deductions and en- 
joy his diſcoveries. I was introduced as a 
man of knowledge. worthy of his notice. 
Men of various ideas. and fluent converſation 
are commonly welcome to thoſe whoſe 
thoughts have been long fixed. upon a ſingle 
point, and who find the images of other 
things ſtealing away. I. delighted him with 
my remarks, he ſmiled at the narrative. of 


my travels, and was glad to forget the can- 
ſtellations, 
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ſtellations, and deſcend for a moment into 
the lower world. 


On the next day of vacation T renewed 


- my viſit, and was fo fortunate as to pleaſe 
him again. He relaxed ſrom that time the 


ſeverity of his rule, and permitted me to 
enter at-my"own choice, I found him al- 


ways buſy, and always glad to be relieved. 
As each knew much which the other was 
deſirous of learning, we exchanged our no- 


tions with great delight. I perceived that I 
had every day more of his confidence, and 


always found new cauſe of admiration in the 
profundity of his mind. His comprehen- 
Hon is vaſt, his memory capacious and reten- 


tive, his diſcourſe is methodical, and Ins « ex- 
preſſion clear. 


His integrity and benevolence are equal 


to his learning. His deepeſt reſearches and 


moſt favourite ſtudies are willingly inter- 
rupted for any opportunity of doing good by 
| | his 
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his counſel or his riches. To his cloſeſt re- 
treat, at his moſt buſy moments, all are ad- 
mitted that want his aſſiſtance: © For tho?” 
I exclude idleneſs and pleaſure, I will never, 
ſays he, bar my doors againſt charity. To 
man is permitted the contemplation of the 
ſkies, but the practice of virtue is com- 
manded.“ | 


ce Surely, ſaid the princeſs, this man is 
happy.” - 


CI viſited him, ſaid Imlac, with more 
and more frequency, and was every time 
more enamoured of his converſation : he 
was ſublime without haughtineſs, courteous 
without formality, and communicative with- 
out oſtentation. I was at firſt, Madam, of 
your opinion, thought him the happieſt of 
mankind, and often congratulated him on the 
bleſſing that he enjoyed. He ſeemed to hear 
nothing with indifference but the praiſes of 
his condition, to which he always returned a 

| general 


— 
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general anſwer, and diverted the converſa- 
tion to ſome other topick. 


* Amidft this willingneſs to be pleaſed, 
and labour to pleaſe, I had always reaſon to 
imagine that ſome painful ſentiment preſſed 
upon his mind. He often looked up ear- 
neſtly towards the ſun, and let his voice fall 
in the midſt of his diſcourſe, He would 
ſometimes, when we were alone, gaze upon 
me in filence with the air of a man who 
longed to ſpeak what he was yet reſolved to 
ſuppreſs. He would ſometimes fend for 
me with vehement injunctions of haſte, 
though, when I came to him, he had no- 
thing extraordinary to ſay. And ſome- 
times, when I was leaving him, would call 
me back, paufe a few moments and then 
diſmiſs me. 
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c HAP. XL 


The Aſtronomer diſcovers the cauſe 
of his uneaſineſs. 


T laſt the time came when the ſecret 

f burſt his reſerve. We were fitting 
together laſt night in the turret of his houſe, 
OS the emerſion of a ſatellite of Jupt- 
ter. A ſudden tempeſt clouded the ſky, and 
e our obſervation. We ſat a 
while ſilent in the dark, and then he addreſſed 
himſelf to me in theſe words: * Imlac, I 
have long conſidered thy friendſhip as the 
greateſt bleſſing of my life. Integrity with- 
out knowledge is weak and uſeleſs, and know- 
ledge without integrity is dangerous and dread- 
ful, I have found in thee all the qualities re- 
quiſite for truſt, benevolence, experience, and 
fortitude. I have long diſcharged an. office 
which I muſt ſoon quit at the call of na- 
ture, 


" 34 
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ture, and ſhall rejoice in the hour of imbeci- 
lity and pain to devolve it upon thee.” 


A thought myſelf honoured by this teſti- 
mony, and proteſted that whatever could con- 
duce to his happineſs would add likewiſe to 
mine.” 


Hear, Imlac, what thou wilt not with- 
out difficulty credit. I have poſſeſſed for 
five years the regulation of weather, and the 
diſtribution of the ſeaſons: the ſun has liſten- 


ed to my dictates, and paſſed from tropick to 
tropick by my direction; the clouds, at my 
call; have poured their waters, and the Nile has 
overflowed at my command; I have reſtrain- 
ed the rage of the dog-ſtar, and mitigated the 


fervours of the crab. The winds alone, of 


all the elemental powers, have hitherto re- 
fuſed my authority, and multitudes have pe- 
riſhed by equinoctial tempeſts which J found 


myſelf unable to prohibit or reſtrain. I have 


adminiſtered this greatc office with exact juſtice, 


and 
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and made to the different nations of the earth 
an impartial dividend of rain and ſunſtine. 
What muſt have been the miſery of half the 
globe, if I had limited the clouds to particu- 
hr regions, or confined the ſun to 2 ſide 


of the-equator 2? 
C H A P. XII. 


The aſtronomer juſtifies his account. 
_of- any | 


a 1 Suppoſe he diſcovered in me, through 
the obſcutity of the room, ſome to- 

kens of amazement and doubt, for, after a 

minen he nn un 


-*© Not to be cafily evelitat wilt ee fare 
priſe nor offend me; for I am, probably, the 
firſt of human beings to whom this truſt has 
been imparted. Nor do I know whether to 
deern this diſtinction a reward or puniſh- 


ment; ſince 1 have poffeſſed it T have been, 


far 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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far les happy than beſore, and nothing but the 
conſciouſneſs of good intention, could have 
enabled me to ſupport the wearineſs of unre- 


mitted vigilance.” 
« How long, Sir, faid I, has this great 


office been in your hands?“ 


« About ten years ago, faid he, my daily 
obſervations of the changes of the ſky led me 
to conſider, whether, if I had the power of 


the ſeaſons, I could confer greater plenty up- 


on the inhabitants of the earth. This con- 
templation faſtened on my mind, and I fat 


days and nights in imaginary dominion, pour- 


ing upon this country and that the ſhowers of 
fertility, and ſeconding every fall of rain with 


a due proportion of ſunſhine. I had yet only 


the will to do good, and did not imagine that 


| I ſhould ever have the power. 


-& One day as I was looking on the fields 
withering with heat, I felt in my mind a ſud- 


den wiſh that I could ſend rain on the ſou- 
| | thern 
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thern mountains, and raiſe the Nile to an in- 

undation. In the hurry of my imagination I 
commanded rain to fall, and, by comparing 
the time of my command, with that of the 
inundation, I found that the clouds had — 
ed to my lips.“ | 


6 Might not ſome other cauſe, ſaid I, pro- 
duce this concurrence? the Nile does not al- 
ways riſe on the ſame day.” 


«© Do not believe, faid he with impa- 
tience, that ſuch objections could eſcape me: 
I reaſoned long againſt my own conviction, 
and laboured againſt truth with the utmoſt 
obſtinacy. I ſometimes ſuſpected myſelf of 
madneſs, and ſhould not have dared to im- 
part this ſecret but to a man like you, capable 
of diſtinguiſhing the wonderful from the im- 
poſſible, and the incredible from the falſe.” 


„ Why, Sir, ſaid I, do you call that incre- 
dible, which you know, or think you know, 
to be true? Becauſe, 
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| Ronan, aid he, I cannot prove it by any 
external evidence; and I know too well the 


| laws of demonſtration to think that my con- 


vicrion ought to influence another, who can- 
not, like me be conſcious of its force. I, 
therefore, ſhall not attempt to gain credit by 
diſputation. It is ſufficient that I feel this 
power, that I have long poſſeſſed, and every 
day exerted it. But the life of man is ſhort, 
the infirmities of age increaſe upon me, and 
the time will foon come when the regulator of 
the year muſt mingle with the duſt. The care 
of appointing a ſucceſſor has long diſturbed 
me; the night and the day have been ſpent in 
compariſons of all the characters which have 
come tomy knowledge, and I have yet found 
none ſo worthy as thyſelf, > 


| CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLII. 


The aſtronomer tons Imlac hs 
directions. IVE 


% J 


6 EAR therefore, what I ſhall im- 
H part, with attention, ſuch as the wel- 
fare of a world requires. If the taſk of a king 
be conſidered. as difficult, who has the care 
only of a few millions, to whom he cannot do 
much good or harm, what muſt be the anxie- 
ty of him, on whom depend the action of the 
elements, and the great gifts of light and 
heat — Hear me therefore with attention. 


- 1 have diligently n the coll tion 
of the earth and ſun, and formed innumerable 
ſchemes in which I changed their ſitua- 
tion. I have ſometimes turned aſide the axis 
of the earth, and ſometimes varied the eclip- 
tick of the ſun: but I have found it impoſſi- 

Vor. II. 3 ble 
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ble to make a diſpoſition by which the world 
may be advantaged: what one region gains, 
another loſes by any imaginable alteration, 
even without conſidering the diſtant parts of 
the ſolar ſyſtem with which we are unac- 
quainted. Do not, therefore, in thy admini- 
ſtration of the year, indulge thy pride by in- 
novation; do not pleaſe thyſelf with thinking 
that thou canſt make thyſelf renowned to all 
future ages, by difordering i the ſeaſons. The 

1 memory of miſchief is no deſirable fame. 
Much leſs will it become thee to Tet kindneſs 
or intereſt prevail. Never rob other coun- 
tries of rain to pour it on thine own. For 
us the Nile is ſufficient.” 


TY promiſed that when I poſſeſſed the 
power, I would uſe it with inflexible inte- 
grity, and he diſmiſſed me, Preſſi ing my 
hand.“ 4 My heart, ſaid he, will be now 
at reſt, and my benevolence will no more 
deſtroy | my quiet: 3 have found a man 


of wi iſdom and virtue to whom 3 can 
chearful y 
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chearfully bequeath the inheritance of the 
"MY f | 


* 


The prince heard this narration with very 
ſerious regard, but the princeſs ſmiled, 
and Pekuah convulſed herſelf with laughter. 
«Ladies, ſaid Imlac, to mock the heavieſt 
of human afflictions is neither charitable nor 
-wiſe, Few can attain this man's knowledge, 
and few practiſe his virtues; but all may 
ſuffer his calamity. Of the uncertainties of 
our preſent ſtate, the moſt dreadful and 


alarming is the uncertain continuance of 
reaſon; 72 


The princeſs was recollected, and the fa- 
vourite was abaſhed. Raſſelas, more deeply 
affected, enquired of Imlac, whether he 
thought ſuch maladies of the mind frequent, 
and how they were contracted. 


Ls „ 


I 
| 
| 
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CHAP. XIII 

The dangerous prevalence of ima- 
gination. | 

ISORDERS of intellect, an- 
ſwered Imlac, happen much more 


often than ſuperficial obſervers will eaſily be- 
lieve. Perhaps, if we ſpeak with rigorous 
2 no human mind is in its right 
ſtate. There is no man whoſe imagination 


does not ſometimes predominate over his 
reaſon, who can regulate his attention wholly 
by his will, and whoſe ideas will come and 


go at his command. No man will be found 
in whoſe mind airy notions do not ſometimes 


tyranniſe, and force him to hope or fear be- 


Fond the limits of ſober probability. All 
power of fancy over reaſon is a degree of in- 


ſanity; but while this power is ſuch as we 


can controll and repreſs, it is not viſible to 


others, nor conſidered as any depravation of 
. ü 4 . 1 the | 
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the mental faculties: it is not pronounced 
madneſs but when it comes ungovernable, and 
apparently influences ſpeech or action. 


- & To indulge the power of fiction, and 
ſend imagination out upon the wing, is often 
the ſport of thoſe who delight too much in 
ſilent ſpeculation. When we are alone we 
are not always buſy; the labour of excogita- 
tion is too violent to laſt long; the ardour 
of enquiry will ſometimes give way to idle- 
neſs or ſatiety. He who has nothing exter- 
nal that can divert him, muſt find pleaſure 
in his own thoughts, and muſt conceive him- 
ſelf what he is not; for who is pleaſed with 
what he is? He then expatiates in boundleſs 
futurity, and culls from all imaginable condi- 
tions that which for the preſent moment he 
ſhould moſt deſire, amuſes his deſires with 
impoſſible enjoyments, and confers upon his 
pride unattainable dominion. The mind 
dances from ſcene to ſcene, unites all plea- 
fures in all combinations, and riots in de- 
Bo, L 3 e 
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lights which nature and fortune, with all their 
bounty, cannot beſtow. 


«© In time ſome particular train of ideas 
fixes the attention, all other intellectual gra- 
tifications are rejected, the mind, in weari- 
neſs or leiſure, recurs conſtantly to the fa- 
vourite conception, and feaſts on the luſcious 
falſehood, whenever ſhe is offended with the 
bitterneſs of truth. By degrees the reign, of 
fancy is confirmed; ſhe grows firſt imperious, 
and in time deſpotick. Then fiction begin to 
operate as reglities, falſe opinions faſten upon. 
the mind, and life paſſes in dreams of rap- 
ture or of anguiſh, 


| 12 This, Sir, is one of the dangers of ſoli- 
tude, which the hermit has confeſſed not al- 
ways to promote goodneſs, and the aſtrono- 
' mer's miſery has proved to be not always 
 propitious to wiſdom,” 


«1 
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J will no more, faid the favourite, ima- 
gine myſelf the queen of Abiſſinia. I have 
often ſpent the hours, which the princeſs 
gave to my own diſpoſal, in adjuſting cere- 
monies and regulating the court; I have re- 
preſſed the pride of the powerful, and grant- 
ed the petitions of the poor; I have built 
new palaces in more happy ſituations, plant- 
ed groves upon the tops of mountains, and 
have exulted. in the beneficence of royalty, 
till, when the princeſs entered, I had almoſt 
forgotten to bow down before her.” 


e And I, faid the princeſs, will not allow 
myſelf any more to play the ſhepherdeſs in 
my waking dreams. 1 have often ſoothed my 
thoughts with the quiet and innocence of 
paſtoral employments, till J have in my cham- 


ber heard the winds whiſtle, and the ſheep 
bleat ; ſometimes freed the lamb entangled 


in the thicket, and ſometimes with my crook 
L 4 encoun- 
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encountered the wolf, I have a dreſs like 
that of the village maids, which I put on to 
help my imagination, and a pipe on which I 
play ſoftly, and ſuppoſe myſelf followed by 
my flocks? _ 


. & will confeſs, ſaid the prince, an in- 
dulgence of fantaſtick delight more dange- 
rous than yours. I have frequently endea- 
voured to image the poſſibility of a perfect 
government, by which all wrong ſhould be 
reſtrained, all vice reformed, and all the ſub- 
jects preſerved in tranquillity and innocence. 
This thought produced innumerable ſchemes 
of reformation, and dictated many uſeful re- 
gulations and ſalutary edicts. This has been 
the ſport and ſometimes the labour of 
my ſolitude; and I ſtart, when I think 
with how little anguiſh I once ſuppoſed the 
death of my father and my brothers.“ 


« Such, 
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4 Such, ſays Imlac, are the effects of vi- 
ſionary ſchemes : when we firſt form them, 
we know them to be abſurd, but familiariſe 
them by degrees, and in time loſe 9 of 
their tally.” . 


CHAP. XIV. 
They diſcourſe with an old man, 


HE evening was now far paſt, and 
they roſe to return home. As they 
walked along the bank of the Nile, delight- 
ed with the beams of the moon quivering 
on the water, they ſaw at a ſmall diſtance an 
old man, whom the prince had often heard 
in the aſſembly of the ſages. © Yonder, 
faid he, is one whoſe years have calmed his 
paſſions, but not clouded his reaſon ; let us 
ciole the diſquiſitions of the night, by en- 
quiring what are his ſentiments of his own 
ſtate, that we may know whether youth 


L 5 alone 
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alone ĩs to ſtruggle with vexation, and whe- 
ther any better hope remains for the latter 
part of life.” 


| Here the ſage approached and ſaluted 


them. They invited him to join their walk, 


and prattled a while as acquaintance that 
had unexpectedly met another. The old 
man was chearful and talkative, and the 
way ſeemed ſhort in his company. He was 
pleaſed t. to find himſelf not difregarded, ac- 
companied them to their houſe, and, at the 
prince's requeſt, entered with them. They 
placed him in the ſeat of honour, and ſet 
wine and conſerves before him. 


e Sir, ſaid the princeſs, an evening walk 
muſt give to a man of learning, like you, plea- 
ſures which ignorance and youth can hard- 
ly conceive. You know the qualities and 


| the cauſes of all that you behold, the laws 


by which the river flows, the periods in 
We n which 
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which the planets perform their revolutions. 
Every thing muſt ſupply you with contem-- 
plation, and renew the conſciouſneſs of your 
own dignity.” 


« Lady, anſwered he, let the gay and 
the vigorous expect pleaſure in their excur- 
fions, it is enough that age can obtain eaſe. 
To me the world has loſt its novelty : L 
look round, and ſee what I remember to 
have ſeen in happier days. I reſt againſt a 
tree, and conſider, that in the fame ſhade, I 
once diſputed upon the annual overflow- 
of the Nile, with a friend who is now 
filent in the grave, I caſt my eyes up- 
wards, fix them on the changing moon,, 
and think with pain on the viciſſitudes of 
life. I have ceaſed to take much delight 
in phyſical truth; for what have I to do 
with thoſe things which I am ons to 
leave?“ 


6 You 
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e You may at leaſt .recreate yourſelf, 
ſaid Imlac, with the recolle&ion of an ho- 
nourable and uſeful life, and * the praiſe 
which all agree to give you.” 


4708 Praiſe ſaid the ſage, with a ſigh, is to 
an old man an empty ſound. I have nei- 
ther mother to be delighted with the repu- 
tation of her ſon, nor wife to partake the 
honours of her huſband. I have outlived 
my friends and my rivals. Nothing is now 
of much importance; for I cannot extend my 
intereſt beyond myſelf. Vouth is delighted 

with applauſe, becauſe it is conſidered as the f 
earneſt of ſome future good, and becauſe the 
proſpect of life is far extended: but to me, 
who am now declining to decrepitude, there 
is little to be feared from the malevolence 
of men, and yet leſs to be hoped from their 
affection or eſteem. Something they may yet 
take away, but they can give me nothing. 


Riches would now be uſeleſs, and high em- 
ployment 
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ployment would be pain. My retroſpect of 
life recalls to my view many opportunities of 
good neglected, much time ſquandered upon 
trifles, and more loſt in idleneſs and vacan- 
cy. I leave many great deſigns unattempt- 
ed, and many great attempts unfiniſhed. 
My mind is burthened with no heavy crime, 
and therefore I compoſe myſelf to tranquil- 
lity; endeavour to abſtradt my thoughts 
from hopes and cares, which, though rea- 
ſon knows them to be vain, ſtill try to keep 
their old poſſeſſion of the heart; expect, 
with ſerene humility, that hour which na- 
ture cannot long delay; and hope to poſſeſs 
in a better ſtate that happineſs which here I 
could not find, and that virtue 6 winch * 1 


have not attained.” 


He yolk and went away; leaving his au- 
dience not much elated with the hope of 
long life. The prince conſoled himſelf with 
remarking, that it was not reaſonable to be 
diſappointed by this account; for age had 


never 
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never been conſidered as the ſeaſon of feli- 1 
city, and, if it was poſſible to be eaſy in de- 
cline and weakneſs, it was likely that the 
days of vigour and alacrity might be happy 
that the noon of life might be bright, if the 
evening could be calm. 


The princeſs ſuſpected that age was que- 
rulous and malignant, and delighted to re- 
preſs the expectations of thoſe who had 
newly entered the world. She had ſeen the 
poſſeſlors of eſtates look with envy. on their 
heirs, and known many who enjoy pleaſure 
no longer than they can confine it to them - 


Pekuah conjectured, that the man was 
older than he appeared, and was willing to 
impute his complaints to delirious dejec- 
tion; or elſe ſuppoſed that he had been un- 
fortunate, and was therefore diſcontented: 
For nothing, ſaid ſhe, is more common 


* 
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than to call our own condition, the condi- 


tion of 1 


Imlac, who had no deſire to ſee them 
depreſſed, ſmiled at the comforts which 
they could fo readily procure to themſelves, 
and remembered, that at the ſame age, he 
was equally confident of unmingled pro- 
ſperity, and equally fertile of conſolatory 
expedients. He forbore to force upon 
them unwelcome knowledge, which time 
itſelf would too ſoon impreſs. The prin. 
ceſs. and her lady retired; the madneſs of 
the aſtronomer hung upon their minds, 
and they deſired Imlac to enter upon his 
office, and delay next morning the. riſing 
of the ſun, | | 


% 


CHAP: 
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CHAP XLV. 


The, pink and Pekuah viſe he 


-y 


ra: aſtronomer, | 


| "H E princeſs and Pekuah having talked 


in private of Imlac's aſtronomer, 


thought his character at once ſo amia- 


ble and fo. ſtrange, that they could not be 
ſatisfied without a nearer knowledge, and Im- 
lac was requeſted to find the means of r. 
ing them together. 11 


- "This . difficult ; the philoſo- 
pher had never received any viſits from wo- 
men, though he lived in a city that had in it 
many Europeans who followed the manners 
of their own countries, and many from 0- 
ther parts of the world that lived there with 


European liberty. The ladies would not be 


refuſed, 
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refuſed, and ſeveral ſchemes were propoſed 
for the accompliſhment of their deſign. It 
was propoſed to introduce them as ſtrangers - 
in : diſtreſs, to whom the ſage was always 
acceſſible; - but, after ſome deliberation, it 
appeared, that by this artifice, no acquain- 
tance could be formed; for-their converſation 
would be ſhort; and they could not decently 
importune him often. This, faid Raſſe- 
las, is true; but I have yet a ſtronger objec- 
tion againſt the miſrepreſentation of your 
ſtate. I have always conſidered it as trea- 
ſon againſt the great republick of human 
nature, to make any man's virtues the means 
of deceiving him, whether on great or little 
occaſions. All impoſture weakens confi- 
dence and chills benevolence. When the 
ſage finds that you are not what you ſeemed, 
he will feel the reſentment natural to a 
man who, conſcious of great abilities, dif- 
covers that he has. been tricked by under- 
ſtandings meaner than his own, and, per- 
haps, the diſtruſt, which he can never after- 
| wards 
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wards wholly lay aſide, may ſtop the voice 
of counſel, and cloſe. the hand of charity; 
and where will you find the power of reſtor- 
ing his benefaQions to mankind, or his peace 
to himſelf 2? 1 


Jo this no reply was attempted, and Im- 
lac began to hope that their curioſity would 
ſubſide; but, next day, Pekuah told him, 
ſhe, had now, found an honeſt pretence for a 
viſit. to the aſtronomer, fox ſhe would ſolicite 
permiſſion to continue under him the ſtudies, 
in which ſhe had been initiated by the Arab, 
and. the princeſs might go with her either as 
a fellow-ſtudent, or becauſe a woman, could 
not decently come alone. I am, afraid, 
ſaid Imlac, that he will be ſoon WEATY of. 
your company: men adyanced far in know 
ledge do not love to repeat the elementz of 
their art, and I am not certain, that even 
of the elements, as he will deliver them con- 
nected with ee, and mingled with re- 

| fle ctions, 
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flections, you are a very capable auditreſs. 
4. That, ſad Pekuah, muſt be my care; 
I aſk, of you only to take me thither. My 
knowledge is, perhaps, more than you ima- 
gine it, and by concurring always with his. 
opinions I ſhall make him think it greater 
than it is.” 


The aſtronomer, in purſuance of this re- 
ſolution, was told, that a foreign lady, tra- 
velling in fearch, of knowledge, had heard of 
his reputation, and was deſirous to become, 
his ſcholar. The uncommonneſs of the pro- 
poſal raiſed at once his ſurpriſe; and curio- 

ſity, and when, after; a ſhort deliberation, he 
conſented to admit her, he could not ſtay 
without n the next dg. 


The ladies dreſſed 3 N 
= and were attended by Imlac to the 
aſtronomer, who was pleaſed tg. fee himſelf 
approached. with reſpect by perſons of ſo. 


ſplendid an appearance, Ig the exchange of 
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the firſt civilities he was timorous and baſh- 
ful; but, when the talk became regular, he 
recolle&ed his powers, and juſtified the cha- 
rafter which Imlac had given. Enquiring 
of Pekuah what could have turned her in- 
clination towards  aftronomy, he received 
from her a hiſtory of her adventure at the 
Pyramid, and of the time paſſed in the Arab's 
iſland. She told her tale with eaſe and ele- 
gance, and her converſation took poſſeſſion 
of his heart. The diſcourſe was then turned 
to aſtronomy: Pekuah diſplayed what ſhe 
knew: he looked upon her as a prodigy of 
genius, and intreated her not to deſiſt from a 
ſtudy which ſhe had fo happily begun, 


They came again and again, and were 
every time more welcome than before. The 
ſage endeavoured to amuſe them, that they 
might prolong their viſits, for he found his 
thoughts grow brighter in their company; 
the clouds of ſolicitude vaniſhed by degrees, 
as he forced himſelf to entertain them, and 
WEE he 
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he grieved when he was left at their de- 


parture to his old em ne of regulating 
the ſeaſons. | 


The princeſs and her favourite had now 
watched his lips for ſeveral months, and 
could not catch a ſingle word from which 
they could judge whether he continued, or 
not, in the opinion of his preternatural com- 
miſſion. They often contrived to bring him 
to an open declaration, but he eaſily eluded 
all their attacks, and on which ſide ſoever 
they preſſed him, eſcaped from them to ſome 
other topick, 


As their familiarity increaſed, they invited 
him often to the houſe of Imlac, where 
they diſtinguiſhed him by extraordinary re- 
ſpect. He began gradually to delight in 
ſublunary pleaſures, He came early and de- 
parted late; ; laboured to recommend himſelf 
by aſſiduity and compliance; excited their 
curioſity after new arts, that they might ill 
> want 


———— —— ——— —— — 
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want his aſſiſtance; and when they m 
any excurſion of pleaſure or ny, en- 
treated to attend them. 


By long experience of his integrity and 


wiſdom, the prince and his ſiſter were con- 
vinced that he might be truſted without dan- 
ger; and, leſt he ſhould draw any falſe hopes 
from the civilities which he received, diſco- 
vered to him their condition, with the mo- 
tives of their journey, and required . | 
nion on the choice of life. 


« of the Various 8 which the 


world ſpreads before you, which you ſhall 


prefer, ſaid the ſage, I am not able to in- 


ſtruct you. I can only tell that I have 


choſen - wrong. I have paſſed my time in 
ſtudy without experience; in the attain- 
ment of ſciences which can, for the moſt 


part, be but remotely uſeful to man- 
kind. I have purchaſed knowledge at 


dhe erpence of all the common comforts 
of 
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of life: I have miſſed the endearing ele- 
gance of female friendſhip, and the happy 
commerce of -domeſtick tenderneſs. If I 
have obtained any prerogatives above other 
ſtudents, they have been accompanied with 
fear, diſquiet, and ſerupuloſity; but even 
of theſe prerogatives, whatever they were, 
I have, ſince my thoughts have been di- 
verſified by more intercdurſe with the 
world, begun to queſtion the reality. When 
J have been for a few days loſt in pleaſing 
diſſipation, I am always tempted to think 
mat my enquiries have ended in error, and 
that I have fuffered much, and ſuffered it in 
Vain,” 1 en! E 


Imlac as delighted to find that the'fage's 
underſtanding was breaking through its miſts, 
and Tefotved to detain him from the pla- 
nets till he ſhonld fortzet his taſk of ruling 
them, and reaſon ſhould recover n 
nal influence. 


- 


From 
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From this time the aſtronomer was re- 
ceived into familiar friendſhip; and partook 
of all their projets and pleaſures: his 
reſpect kept him attentive, and the acti- 
vity of Raſſelas did not leave much time 
unengaged. Something was always to be 
done; the- day was ſpent in making obſer- 
vations which furniſhed- talk for the'even- 
ing, and the evening was cloſed * a — 
„ * 4 ret 1 


The ſage confeſſed to ** that ſince 
he had mingled in the gay tumults of life, 
and divided his hours by a ſucceſſion of 
amuſements, he found the conviction of 
His authority over the ſkies fade gradually 
from his mind, and began to. truſt leſs 
to an opinion which he never eould prove 
to others, and which he now found ſub- 
ject to variation from cauſes in which rea- 
fon had no part, If I am accidentally 
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left alone for a few hours, ſaid he, my in- 
veterate perſuaſion ruſhes upon my ſoul, 
and my thoughts are chained down by 
ſome irreſiſtible violence, but they are ſoon 
diſentangled by the prinoe's converſation, 
and inſtantaneouſly: releaſed at the entrance 
of Pekuah. I am like a man habitually 
afraid of ſpectres, who is ſet at eaſe by a 
lamp, and wonders at the dread which 
harraſſed him in the dark; yet, if his lamp 
be. extinguiſned, feels again the terrors 
which he knows that when it is light he 
ſhall feel no more. But I am ſometimes 
afraid leſt I indulge my quiet by criminal 
negligence, and voluntarily forget the great 
charge with which I am intruſted. If I 
favour myſelf in a known error, or am 
determined by my own «aſe in a doubtful 
queſtion of this importance, how dreadful 
is my crime 4 tin | 


, No diſcaſe of the imagination, anfwer- 
ed Imlac, is fo difficult of cure, as that 
Vol. II. N which 
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which is complicated with the dread of 
guilt: fancy and conſcience then act inter- 
changeably upon us, and fo often ſhift their 
places, that the illuſions of one are not di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the diQates of the other. 
If fancy preſents images not moral or reli- 
gious, the mind drives them away when 
they give it pain, but when melancholick 
notions take the form of duty, they lay hold 
on the faculties without oppoſition, becauſe 
we are afraid to exclude or baniſh them. 
For this reaſon the ſuperſtitious are often 
melancholy, and the melancholy almoſt W 8 


nn. 


But do not let the ſuggeſtions of timi- 
ditty overpower your better reaſon: the dan- 
ger of neglect can be but as the probabi- 
lity of the obligation, which, when you con- 
ſider it with freedom, you find very little, 
and that little growing every day leſs. Open 
your heart to the influence of the- light, 

| which, 
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which, from time to time, breaks in upon 
you: when ſcruples importune you, which 
you in your lucid moments know to be vain, 
do not ſtand to parley, but fly to buſineſs or 
to Pekuah, and keep this thought always 
prevalent, that you are only one atom of the 
maſs of humanity, and have neither ſuch 
virtue nor vice, as that you ſhould' be fingled 
out for ſupernatural favours or afflictions. 


CHAP. XLVI. 


The prince enters and brings a new 
topick. 


LL this, ſaid the aſtronomer, I 

have often thought, but my reaſon 

has been ſo long ſubjugated by an uncon- 
troulable and overwhelming idea, that it 
durſt not confide in its own deciſions, 1 
M 2 'S | now 
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now fee how fatally I betrayed my quiet, 
by ſuffering chimeras to prey upon me in ſe- 
cret ; but melancholy ſhrinks from commu- 
-nication, and I never found 4 man before, 
to whom I could impart my troubles, though 


I had been certain of relief. I rejoice to 


find my own ſentiments confirmed by yours, 
who are not eaſily deceived, and can have 
no motive or purpoſe to deceive. I hope 
that time and variety will diſſipate the 


| gloom that has ſo long ſurrounded me, 
and the latter part of my "wr will be ſpent 


in 1 


4 Your learning and __ faid Imlac, 
my juſtly give you hopes.” 


3 Raſſelas then entered with the * and 
Pekuah, and enquired whether they had con- 


trived any new diverſion for the next day. 


4 Such, ſaid Nekayah, is the ſtate of life, 
that none are happy but by the anticipation 


of 
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of change: the change itſelf is nothing; 
when we have made it, the next wiſh is to 
change again. The world is not yet ex- 
hauſted; let me fee ſomething to-morrow 
- which I never ſaw before.” 


« Variety, ſaid Raſſelas, is ſo neceſſary 


to content, that even the happy valley diſ- 
guſted me by the recurrence of its luxuries ; 


yet I could not forbear to reproach” myſelf 


with impatience, when I ſaw the monks of 
St. Anthony ſupport without complaint, a. 
life, not of uniform delight, but uniform 
hardſhip.” 1 al 


* Thoſe men, anſwered Imlac, are leſs 
wretched in their ſilent convent than the 
Abiſſinian princes in their priſon of pleaſure. 
Whatever is done by the monks is incited 
by an adequate and reaſonable motive. 
Their labour ſupplies them with neceſſa- 
ries; it therefore cannot be omitted, and 


is certainly rewarded. Their devotion pre- 
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| pares them for another ſtate, and reminds 
them of its approach, while it fits them 
for it. Their time is regularly diſtributed ; 
one duty ſucceeds another, ſo that they are 
not left open to the diſtraction of un- 
guided choice, nor loſt in the ſhades of liſt- 
leſs inactivity. There is a certain taſk to 
be performed at an appropriated hour ; and 
their toils are cheerful, becauſe they con- 
fider them as acts of piety, by which 
they are always advancing towards endleſs 
felicity.” 


« Do you think, faid Nekayah, that the 
monaſtick rule is a more holy and leſs im- 
perfect ſtate than any other? May not he 
equally hope for future happineſs who con- 
' verſes openly with mankind, who ſuccours 
the diſtreſſed by his charity, inſtructs the 
ignorant by his learning, and contributes 


' by his. induſtry” to the general ſyſtem of 
| life; even though he ſhould omit ſome of 
the mortifications which are practiſed in 
the 
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the cloiſter, and allow himſelf ſuch harm- 
leſs delights as his condition may place within 
his reach ??? 


« This, ſaid Imlac, is a queſtion which 
has long divided the wiſe, and perplexed the 
good. I am afraid to decide on either 
part. He that lives well in the world is 
better than he that lives well in a mona- 
ſtery. But, perhaps, every one is not able- 
to ſtem the temptations of publick life; 
and, if he cannot conquer, he may proper- 
ly retreat. Some have little power to do 
good, and have likewiſe little ſtrength to. 
reſiſt evil. Many are weary of their con- 
fits with adverſity, and are willing to 
eject thoſe paſſions which have long buſied 
them in vain. And many are diſmiſſed 
by age and diſeaſes from the more laborious 
duties of ſociety. In monaſteries the weak 
and timorous may be happily ſheltered, the. 
weary may repoſe, and the penitent may me- 

M 4 ditate. 
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ditate. Thoſe retreats of prayer and con- 
templation have fomething ſo congenial to 
the mind of man, that, perhaps, there is 
ſcarcely one that does not purpoſe to cloſe his 
life in pious abſtraction with a few affociates 
ſerious as himſelf.” | 


Such, ſaid Pekuah, has often been my 
with, and I have heard the princeſs de- 
clare, that ſhe ſhould not willingly die in 
2 croud.” 


«© The liberty of uſing harmleſs pleaſures, 
proceeded Imlac, will not be diſputed; but it 
is ſtill to be examined what | pleaſures are 
harmleſs. The evil of any pleaſure that Ne- 
kayah can image is not in the act itſelf, but 
in its conſequences. Pleaſure, in itſelf harm- 
leſs, may become miſchievous, by endearing to 
us a ſtate which we know to be tranfient and 
| probatory, and withdrawing our thoughts 
from that, of which every hour brings 
us nearer to the beginning, and of which 

no 
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no length of time will bring us to the 
end. Mortification is not virtuous in it- 
ſelf, nor has any other uſe, but that it 
diſengages us from the allurements of 
ſenſe. In the ſtate of future perfection, to 
which we will aſpire, there will be plea- 
fure without danger, and ſecurity without 
reſtraint.” 


The princeſs was ſilent, and Raſſelas, turn- 
ing to the aſtronomer, aſked him, whether 
he could not delay her retreat, by. ſhew- 
ing her ſomething which ſhe had not feen 
before, 


“ Your curioſity, ſaid the ſage, has been 
ſo general, and your purſuit of knowledge 
ſo vigorou:, that novelties are not now very 
eaſily to be found : but what you can no 
longer procure from the living may be gi- 
ven by the dead. Among the wonders of 
this country are the catacombs, or the an- 

M 5 cient 
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cient repoſitories, in which the bodies of 
the earlieſt generations were lodged, and 
where, by the virtue of the gums which 
embalmed them, they yet remain without 
corruption.” ” 


« 1 koow not, faid Raſſelas, what 
pleaſure the ſight of the catacombs can 
afford; but, ſince nothing elſe is offered, 

I am refolved to view them, and ſhall 


place this with many other things which 
I have done, becauſe I would do ſome- 


$25 g. | 


They hired a guard of horſemen, and 
the next day viſited the catacombs. When 
they were about to deſcend into the ſepul- 
chral caves, * Pekuah, ſaid the princeſs, 
we are now again invading the habitations 
of the dead; I know that you will ſtay 
behind; let me find you ſafe when J re- 
turn.” No, I will not be left, anſwered 
| Pekuah ; 
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Pekuah; I will go down between you and 
the prince.” 


They then all deſcended, and roved with 
wonder through the labyrinth of ſubterra- 
neous paſſages, where the bodies were laid 
in rows on either ſide. 3 


CHAP. XLVIL 


Imlac diſcourſes on the nature of the- 
ſoul. 


60 HAT reaſon, ſaid the prince, 
| can be given, why the Egyp- 
tians ſhould thus expenſively preſerve thoſe 
carcaſſes which ſome nations conſume with 
fire, others lay to mingle with the earth, 
and all agree to remove from their ſight 
as foon as decent rites can be performed?” 


The original of ancient cuſtoms, ſaid 
Imlac, is commonly unknown; for the 
| practice 
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practice often continues when the cauſe 
has ceaſed; and concerning ſuperſtitious 
ceremonies it is vain to . conjecture ; for 
what reaſon did not diQtate reaſon can- 
not explain. I have long believed that 
the practice of embalming, aroſe only from 
tenderneſs to the remains of relations or 
friends, and to this opinion I am more in- 
clined, becauſe it ſeems impoſſible that this 
care ſhould have been general: had all the 
dead been embalmed, their repoſitories muſt 

in time have been more ſpacious than the 
dwellings of the living. I ſuppoſe only the 
rich or honourable were ſecured from cor- 
ruption, and the reſt left to the courſe of 
nature. 8 


But it is commonly ſuppoſed that the 
Egyptians believed the ſoul to live as long 
as the body continued undiſſol ved, and there- 
fore tried this method of eluding death.“ 


Could 
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« Could the wife Egyptians, ſaid Ne- 
kayah, think fo groſly of the ſoul? If the 


foul could once ſurvive its ſeparation, what 
could it afterwards receive or ſufter from 


the body ? 


„ The Egyptians would doubtleſs think 
erroneouſly, faid the aſtronomer, in the 
darkneſs of heatheniſm, and the firſt dawn of 
philoſophy. The nature of the ſoul is till 
diſputed amidſt all our opportunities of 
clearer knowledge: ſome yet ſay, that it 
may be material, who, nevertheleſs, be- 
lieve it to be immortal.” 


« Some, anfwered Imlac, have indeed 
faid that the ſoul is material, but I can 
ſcarcely believe that any man has thought it, 
who knew how to think ; for all the con- 
cluſions of reaſon enforce the immateriality 
of the mind, and all the notices of ſenſe and 


Inveſtigations 
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inveſtigations of ſcience concur to prove the 
unconſciouſneſs of matter. 


e Tt was never ſuppoſed that cogitation is 
inherent in matter, or that every particle is a 
thinking being. Yet, if any part of matter 
be devoid of thought, what part can we ſup- 
poſe to think? Matter can differ from mat- 
ter only in form, denſity, bulk, motion, and 
direction of motion: to which of theſe, how- 
ever varied or combined, can conſciouſneſs 
be annexed? To be round or ſquare, to be 
ſolid or fluid, to be great or little, to be mov- 
ed ſlowly or ſwiftly one way or another, are 
modes of material exiſtence, all equally alien 
from the nature of cogitation. If matter be 
once without thought, it can only be made 
to think by ſome new modification, but 
all the modifications which it can admit 
are equally unconneQed with copitative 
powers.”? oY 


«© But 
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« But the materialiſts, faid the aſtrono- 
mer, urge that matter may have qualities 
with which we are INE! 


« He who will iegien returned Im- 
lac, againſt that which he knows, becauſe there 
may be ſomething which he knows not; 
he that can ſet hypothetical poſſibility againſt 
acknowledged certainty, is not to be admit- 
ted among reaſonable' beings; All that we 
know of matter is, that matter is inert, 
ſenſeleſs and lifeleſs; and if this conviction 
cannot be oppoſed but by reſerring us to 
ſomething that we know not, we have all 
the evidence that human intelle& can admit. 
If that which is known may be over- ruled 
by that which is unknown, no being, not 
omniſcient, can arrive at cemtaitiry.” 


4 Yet let us not, ſaid the aſtrono- 
mer, too arrogantly limit the Oreator's 


power.” 
——_ 
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e Tt is no limitation of omnipotence, 
replied the poet, to ſuppoſe that one thing 
is not conſiſtent with another, that the ſame 
propoſition cannot be at once true and 
falſe, that the ſame number cannot be even 
and odd, that cogitation cannot be confer- 
red on that which is created incapable of 
cogitation.” 


„I know not, ſaid Nekayah, any great 
uſe of this queſtion. Does that immateri- 
ality, which, in my opinion, you have ſuf- 
ficiently proved, neceſſarily include eternal 
duration? 


Of immateriality, faid Imlac, our ideas 
are negative, and therefore obſcure. Imma- 
teriality ſeems to imply a natural power of 
perpetual duration as a conſequence of ex- 
emption from all cauſes of decay: what- 
ever periſhes, is: deſtroyed by the ſolution 
of its contexture, and ſeparation of its 
parts; 
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parts; nor can we conceive how that 
which has no parts, and therefore admits 
no ſolution, can be naturally corrupted or 
impaired,” 


&« T krow not, faid Raſſelas, how to 
conceive any thing without extenſion: what 
is extended muſt have parts, and you allow, 
that whatever has parts may be deſtroyed,” 


« Conſider your own conceptions, re- 
plied Imlac, and the difficulty will be leſs 
You will find ſubſtance without exten- 
ſion. An ideal form is no leſs real than 
material bulk: yet an ideal form has na 
extenſion, It is no leſs certain, when you 
think on a pyramid, that your mind poſs 
ſeſſes the idea of a pyramid, than that the 
pyramid itſelf is ſtanding. What ſpace does 
the idea of a pyramid occupy, more than 
the idea of a grain of corn? or how can 
either idea ſuffer laceration? As is the ef- 

: fe& 
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ect ſuch is the cauſe; as thought is, ſuch 
is the power thay thinks za power imp 
| and indiſcerpible,” 


« But the Being, ſaid Nekayah, whom I 
fear to name, the Being which made the 
foul can deſtroy it. 


* He, 8 can deſtroy it, anſwered 

Imlac, ſince, however unperiſhable in itſelf, 
it receives from a higher nature its power | 
of duration. That it will not periſh by any 
inherent cauſe or principle of corruption, 
may be collected from philoſophy; but 
philoſophy can tell no more. That it 
will not be annihilated by him that made 
it, we ow humbly learn from higher au- 
thority, 


The whole aſſembly ſtood a while ſilent 
and collected. Let us return, ſaid Raſ- 


_ from this ſcene of mortality. How 
$221 gloomy 
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gloomy would be theſe manſions of the 
dead to him who did not know that he 
ſhall never die; that what now acts ſhall 
continue its agency, and what now thinks 
ſhall think on for ever. Thoſe that lie 
here ſtretched before us, the wiſe and the 
powerful of antient times, warn us to re- 
member the ſhortneſs of our preſent ſtate: 
they were, perhaps, ſnatched away while 
they were buſy, like us, in the choice of 
lite,” 


“To me, ſaid the princeſs, the choice 
of life is become leſs important; I hope 
hereafter to think Cup on the choice of 
eternity. 57 


They then haſtened out of the caverns, 
and under the protection of their guard, 
returned to Cairo. 
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c HA XIVEL 


The cotielulin, | in which nothing is 
e concluded. 


T was now the time of the inundation 
A of the Nile: a few days after their 
viſit to the catacombs, the river began to 
riſe, | 


They were - confined to their houſe. 
The whole region being under water gave 
them. no invitation to any excurſions, and, 
being well ſupplied with materials for talk, 
they diverted themſelves with compariſons 
of the different forms of life which they had 
abſerved, and with various ſchemes of happi- 
neſs which each of them had formed. 


Pekuah was never ſo much charmed with 
any place as the convent of St Anthony, 
1 | where 
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where the Arab reſtored her to the princeſs, 
and wiſhed only to fill it with pious maidens, 
and to be made prioreſs of the order : ſhe 
was weary of expectation and diſguſt, and 


would Sach be 1 in ſome unvariable 
ſtate. 


The princeſs thought, that of all ſublu- 
mary things, knowledge was the beſt : She 
deſired firſt to learn all ſciences, and then 
purpoſed to found a college of learned wo- 
men, in which ſhe would preſide, that, by 
converſing with the old, and educating the 
young, ſhe might divide her time between 
the acquiſition and communication of wiſ- 
dom, and raiſe up for the next age models 
of prudence, and patterns of piety. 


The prince deſired a little kingdom, in 
which he might adminiſter juſtice in his 
own perſon, and ſee all the parts of govern- 
ment with his own eyes; but he could ne- 


ver © 


| 
E 
| 
3 
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ver fix the limits. of his dominion, and was 
e . to the number of his ſubjeck. 


| "Sale and he eee were con tented 
to be driven along the fiream of life, with- 
out direQing their courſe to any particular 


* 8 


ot theſe wiſhes that * bad "SAP 
they well knew that none could be obtained. 


They deliberated awhile what was to be done, 
and reſolved, when the inundation ſhould 


ceaſe, to return to Abiſſinia. 


